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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


7VITH the lengthening shadows of Septem- 

ber and. the advent of Labor Day, the cap- 

ital city of the country begins to take on 

the mature colors of autumn. The return 

of Candidate Herbert Hoover to his home 

on “S” Street after a Notification tour 

that spanned the continent, has kept alive 

an unusual interest in the coming presi- 

dential election, although not one of the 

denizens calling themselves citizens of 
Washington are permitted to exercise the 
prerogatives of citizenship included in 

voting for a president of the United States, who in 
turn becomes mayor of their city. This presents the 


Mr. Robert Lansing former Secre- 
tary of State. 


paradox of giving the recently arrived naturalized 
alien in far-off Hawaii a right of helping to choose a 
president not accorded the descendant of the founders 
of the republic residing in the District of Columbia 
where federal laws are made. Some day Congress 
will wake up and realize this is 1928 A. D., and not 
1798. 


* * * 


HERE are few world capitals that are surrounded 
by more beautiful homes than have been pro- 
vided in and around Washington. The gardens 

are ablaze with floral splendor from early spring until 
late in the fall. In the garden of her home in George- 
town, Mrs. Alvin Dodd is a picture of home content. 
Not far away is the walled-in garden of Mrs. John H. 


Mrs. Robert Lansing 


Ihlder, who is president of the Georgetown Garden 
Club and has done much towards stimulating an in- 
terest in beautiful gardens in and around Washington. 
The lily pool in the garden of Mrs. Walter G. Peters in 
Washington has attracted widespread attention among 
horticulturists, for it is a most impressive scene of floral 
purity and beauty. Mrs. Frank G. Page has also suc- 
cumbed to the popular custom of the season of having 
portraits taken in the gardens rather than the studios. 
This reminds us that an important part of the political 
campaigning of Herbert Hoover is conducted from his 
back porch overlooking a beautiful garden and bit of 
wildwood at his home on “‘S” Street. Gardens are gar- 
dens in Washington this year. 


eo Oc 
Colonel Robert Thompson 
graduate of Annapolis and 
donor of the “Thompson 
Cup” provided for the Army 
and Navy football games. 


WELCOMING salute was given the Everglades, 
the houseboat of Colonel Robert M. Thompson 
when she anchored in the Potomac. The craft 

was built on the Indian River in Florida and has been 
used to cruise all along the winding rivers of the Atlan- 
tic coastline from Florida to Maine. It is a veritable 
floating palace and Colonel Thompson, who graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy in 1868, and 
presented the bronze doors leading to the chapel at 
Annapolis, has traveled widely. The living room of 
his houseboat is filled with many interesting trophies, 
including a silver bowl given him by the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan. Autographs of famous people 
cover the walls, including King George of England, 
King Edward VII, Admiral Sampson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Andrew Carnegie, Lord Kitchener, Admiral Lord 
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Beresford and Admiral Lord Beatty of the British 
Navy. Colonel Thompson’s recovery from his recent 
illness has made it possible to complete the notable 
cruises he has planned on his beloved home craft. 


* * * 


T seemed like coming in close touch with old Es- 
| pagna when we saw the direct descendants of 
Vasco P. de Figueroa, who financed de Soto’s expe- 
dition to Florida, mingling with American cousins at 
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The lily pool in Mrs. Walter G. Peter’s garden at 
Washington. 


a social function at the Mayflower. The marquese 
blushed modestly when she wrote out her entire name, 
Marquese de Santa Ana y Santa Maria. She was ac- 
companied by her daughter, Senorita Maria Isabel de 
Arostegui, who made her debut at the Summer Court 
of King Alphonso at San Sebastian at a ball given by 
the Marquesa Tenorio, a sister of the Marques de 
Viano, a close personal friend of King Alphonso and 
a member of the Royal household. The marquesa is a 
friend of Infanta Isabella, aunt of King Alphonso, and 
spends much time in Washington, as well as in Madrid 
and Paris, and has the reputation of being one of the 
most tactful and brilliant hostesses in Europe. The 
marquesa is an ardent student of philosophy and is 
interested in the literature and history of many lands, 
having taken an active part in the feminist movement 
in Europe. One of her daughters is the wife of Henry 
Lewis Slade of New York and she feels quite at home 
in Washington and America. 


* * * 


EDICAL men from foreign countries are aston- 
ished at the vitai statistics revealing an actual 
extension in the life span of the average Amer- 

ican in the last twenty years. All this in spite of the 
tremendous pace in which Americans are living, burn- 
ing up enough nervous energy in one year to last the 
same number of people in any other country five years. 
In connection with this work the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service has paid a prominent part, 
and in the part which Dr. Hugh Cummings has played 
in this capacity, his wife, Mrs. Hugh Cummings, has 
taken an active interest ever since she became the 
bride of a young physician who had a specific ambi- 
tion to some day become prominently identified with 
the Public Health Service of America. Uncle Sam has 
on his roster the names of many physicians and sur- 
geons, but few of them have had a more active prac- 
tice in connection with the health of Uncle Sam’s fam- 
ily collectively and individually than Surgeon-General 
Hugh Cummings of the Public Health Service. John 
D. Rockefeller’s advice not to look at the clock at night 
and especially when sleepless eliminates the conscious- 


ness of ill health which has much to do with causing 
human ailments applies in the activities of General 
Cummings. 

* * ai 


HE unabated popularity of Ethel Barrymore was 
emphasized in the keen interest taken in Wash- 
ington in the announcement that she is to play 

in repertoire this season and realize the ambition of a 
life-time. She will appear in New York in a playhouse 
that will bear her name, gradually gathering together 
those gems of the theatre that have impressed her in 
a rather notable career. Then with the irrepressible 
ambition of earlier days she will have enough plays 
in her theatrical quiver to keep the critic’s arrows busy. 
Some have said that this list includes over three hun- 
dred plays, enough to schedule something new every 
night and thoroughly baffle the grouches, as they could 
not very well keep up the pace if the play on which 
they shower their brilliant criticism is supplanted by 
another before the ink is scarcely dry on the caustic 
comments. Miss Barrymore, however, is the one 
theatrical personage who has won and held the ad- 


.miration and affection of this wild band of Apaches 


that have made life miserable for younger aspirants 
who seek to bask in the spotlight of a Broadway at- 
traction. 

* oF * 


OONER or later most of the Republican pilgrims 
find themselves at the headquarters in the Barr 
Building, many of them wending their way toward 

the home on “S” N. W. to have a first hand contact of 
campaign vibration. The sedate and orderly program 
of the campaign has shown less red fire than usual 
and no one has yet had the temerity to suggest a torch 
light procession such as prevailed when the “Wide- 
awakes” and rail splitters were lining up for long 
parades in the Lincoln campaign. Herbert Hoover and 
Alfred Smith, as boys, followed the torch-light pro- 
cessions when Garfield and Hancock were the candi- 
dates for president. Then, as now, they march under 
different banners—but it all comes out in the political 
wash—after the election is over. 


A walled-in garden nook on the grounds of Mrs. John Ihlder, 
who is president of the Georgetown Garden Club. 


HE advent of the five-cent rate on air mail letters 
has resulted in a tremendous overhead mail traf- 
fic. The ten-cent rate for the extra ounce is re- 

sulting in more brevity in correspondence. It has re- 
sulted in exploding the procedure of kiting checks, for 
the bankers now load the checks on the air mail and 
they turn up in short order and bite into the balance. 
Curious how air mail could cure the evil of kiting 
checks. “Like cure like!” It is estimated that the 
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air mail in accelerating the movement of checks saves 


the banks of the country thousands of dollars in in- 
terest every day. A check deposited in the afternoon 
in Chicago is presented for payment early the next 
morning in New York. The consequence is that there 
was a large number of overdrafts that would not have 
occurred under the old-time method of gaily floating 
the checks from bank to bank in different parts of the 
country. General.New is certainly stepping on the gas 
in his administration of the Post Office Department, 
for he is even despatching parcel post packages at the 
speed of first class mail, providing there is a special 
delivery stamp attached, which adds another tidy bit 
to Uncle Sam’s revenue. 


undertaking on so vast a scale attempted nor received so spon- 
taneous a response. 

The Kellogg treaty, intended to prevent armed conflict 
among the nations, and already signed by fifteen leading pow- 
ers, promises to live in history as one of the great instruments 
of mankind in the furtherance of civilization. 

School children, their teachers, the churches, patriotic bod- 
ies, fraternal orders, civic organizations of all descriptions, 
educational groups, everybody who is interested in the ad- 
vancement of man, in the attainment of a worldwide brother- 
hood, were invited and urged to participate in the ceremonies. 

The celebration, impressive, colorful and inspirational, was 
one of dignity, marked by solemn jubilation, joyous but in no 
sense boisterous. Addresses were made, dwelling on our na- 
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Mrs. Hugh Cummings wife 


Barrymore who plans to appear 
repertoire the coming season. 


HE signing of the Peace Pact in Paris was com- 
memorated in many cities over the country and 
made a day of prayer and thanksgiving in Eng- 

land by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It remained 
for Denver, Colorado, to have one of the most notable 
celebrations. It was suggested and fathered by F. G. 
Bonfils of the Denver Post, who is himself a graduate 
of West Point, and knows something of the barbaric 
atrocities that are likely to come in methods of modern 
warfare. His comment on this epochal event preced- 
ing and following the signing of the historic pact is a 
classic utterance that rings true with the spirit of the 
new civilization. 
* * ok 

“The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart.” 

As the calm reigns over the eternal hills of Colorado, tow- 
ering to the azure skies, so peace rules over the nations of the 
earth. - Silenced are the drums of war. 

Never in modern times have nations so lived in amity. 
Never has the spirit of good will toward men so prevailed. 
Ten years ago the sword was sheathed, the roar of guns was 
stilled. 

The new day of a golden age had dawned. Yet there were 
misgivings. The dark clouds were not readily swept away. 
Ominous portents appeared and reappeared and there was fear 
in the hearts of men that history’s most ghastly conflict might 
have been in vain. 

Now the clouds have broken away and the sun bursts forth, 
illuminating dark places of the habitats of mankind. 

There are no nations today at war. The possibility of con- 
flict appears day by day to be more remote. 

The vision of the Man of Galilee is come true! 

A day of Universal Peace, a movement that is spreading to 
the earth’s farthest reaches. Murmurings of it reach the 
Arab in his tent; the northland dweller in the land of snows; 
the folk where the tread of myriad feet resound in busy marts. 

A world holiday of rejoicing and jubilee. Never was an 


of the Surgeon-General of 
the Public Health Service. 


tion’s glorious aims, its accomplishments, its charity, its de- 
sire always to live as a neighbor and a friend to other nations, 
whether they be powerful or weak. Martial music, the tread 
of marching feet lent inspiration to the occasion. 

A mighty tribute to world’s friendliness, an unanimous ex- 
pression of approval of the efforts of the great statesman, the 
United States secretary of state, to preserve forever the peace- 
ful relationships that now exist among the countries of the 
earth was assured in the simple, signatory ceremony in Paris 
A. D. Aug. 27, 1928. 


* * * 


HE Post Office deficit, like the poor, is ever with 
us, but the Department ascribes the bulk of this 
overdraft on the appropriation to franking mail 


privileges and its abuses. The records this year show 
that there is two-thirds less franked campaign propa- 
ganda going out than in previous years. This is said 
to be due to the use of radio as a campaigning medium. 
In the old days it was customary for a member of con- 
gress or the senate to burst forth with a flood of ora- 
torical gems that had the requisite setting for vote- 
getting. Reprints of these speeches often never heard 
in Congress were sent out to constituents at Govern- 
ment expense. In these days the incumbent politician 
finds that a fifteen-minute political address broadcast 
from his local station yields results far beyond that of 
a free speech mail campaign. While the expense in- 
volved is a drain on campaign funds, it is proving 
cheap, because it wins results, and that is what counts 
in all forms of advertising. 


* * * 


EMORIES of Alfred Lowenstein’s visit to Amer- 

M ica were recalled by his tragic death in falling 
from his airplane while on a trip from London 

to Brussels. During his stay in Washington with all 
his retinue of helpers, the flying financier made the 
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record for telephone calls, having conversed with his 
people in Europe several times. The mystery sur- 
rounding his death affected the Stock Exchanges in 
Europe very perceptibly. He was said to have lost 
many millions of dollars during the last days of his 
life; but he spurned the railroads and continued to 
travel with his own fleet of airplanes between his 
castle in Brussels, house in London and villa in Biar- 
ritz, France. In each place he was surrounded by sec- 
retaries, stenographers, boxing, golf and fencing in- 
structors, the like of which could not be conceived of 
anywhere outside of romantic fiction. The story of 





Mrs. George Grant Mason 
of Havana, Cuba. 


the meteoric career of this man of mystery curiously 
ended by his taking off, meeting death in the air, 
was a striking denouement for the drama of adventure 
and thrills which his life career included. 


* * * 


"Th pete was a representation of Washington ex- 
perts at the notable gathering held at Rochester 
when Mr. George Eastman showed motion 
pictures in full natural colors for amateur photogra- 
phers. The advancement of any new invention is usu- 
ally measured by the possibility of its general use by 
the public. George Eastman made photography a pop- 
ular pastime of the world through his kodak, for it 
was then possible for man, woman and child to join 
in the art. This occasion invoked the keen interest of 
scientists, editors, educators, engineers and prominent 
business men. Among the guests of Mr. Eastman was 
Thomas Alva Edison, who was naturally the domi- 
nating figure among the spectators. 

Experimentation in color photography is nearly half 
a century old. Since the first attempt to make photo- 
graphs reproduce colors, many processes have been 
devised for both “still” pictures and movies, but every 
process hitherto has suffered limitations to its practi- 
cality. The new color motion picture process is based 
upon a totally different principle from previous ex- 
periments, at the same time both represents the ac- 
curate and brilliant reproduction of every color and 
tint and shade in nature and also is so simple that any 
amateur photographer can use it to make movies with. 

The introduction of color motion pictures for ama- 
teur photographers is being compared here today to 
the invention of the first Kodak in 1888, when photog- 
raphy was first put within the reach of persons who 
did not want to go through the complicated picture- 
taking processes previously necessary. 





The Marquesa de Santa Ana y 
Santa Maria, of Spain. 


HE Eastman Kodak Research Laboratories, under 
the direction of Dr. C. E. K. Mees, have been 
working for a number of years to perfect color 

movies. The most radically new element in the process 
is the film. Instead of having the usual smooth sur- 
face, the side opposite the sensitive coating is em- 
bossed with cylindrical lenses so minute as to be in- 
visible. These lenses, which are part of the film itself 
and made of the film substance, would each look, 
vastly magnified, like a rib of a corrugated iron roof. 
They run lengthwise of the film and the width of 559 
of them occupies an inch. 


Senorita Maria Isabel de 
Arostequi 


The effect of these invisibly small lenses is to sep- 
arate the rays of light coming through the three seg- 
ments of a three-colored “light filter” into the camera. 
Each of the three colors of the filter—red, green, and 
blue—lets into the camera from the scene in front of 
the camera only the light rays of its own color. The 
three different colored light rays register on the film 
only as black and white; but each tiny lens embossed 
on the film so distributes the light rays falling upon 
it that the different colors register on the sensitive film 
emulsion as a distinct black and white impression for 
each color at that point. 

The light of the projector, later passes through the 
film in such a way that it shines out through the tiny 
film lenses, and then through the projector lens; and 
each ray is directed through the proper color on the 
light filter, to fall on its proper spot on the screen. The 
combination of the three colors, red, green, and blue, 
gives every possible natural color. 

The process is now available for the use of amateur 
photographers. The most significant thing about the 
new process is its complete simplicity. The amateur 
cinematographer’s part has been made as easy as tak- 
ing snapshots. He merely has to insert a “color filter” 
into his home movie camera and thread his special film. 
All previous color motion picture processes have en- 
tailed highly complicated cameras and _ finishing 


methods. 
* a. * 


IGHT years ago before the Republican delegates 
from Massachusetts left Boston for the Conven- 
tion at Chicago, Mr. Charles Innes, one of the 

delegates asked the voters in his district to name three 
men whom they would choose for president. Among 
those asked the question was Mr. J. Curtis Ellis, who 
responded with “Harding, Coolidge and Hoover” as 
his choice. Singularly enough these three men have 


been nominated and two of them elected president of 
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the United States, which indicates that the voters them- 
selves have an order of succession as well as the poli- 
ticians. It is curious how the matter of logical sequence 
applies in the choice of president. This is why the 
Hoover supporters are so enthusiastic, because he has 
had the seven years of intensive training for the big- 
gest job that can come to mortal man at this time. 
* * * 


HEN the news flashed over the wires announc- 
ing the passing of George B. Harvey it recalled 
the editorial career of one who had the dis- 

tinction of being a maker of Presidents. Looking out 
upon the beauties of Dublin, New Hampshire, Colonel 
Harvey’s eyes closed to earthly view, the same eyes 
that had been far-seeing in the affairs of the nation. 
He wielded a trenchant pen and was the one who first 
brought Woodrow Wilson to the fore as a candidate 
for president of the United States. Later he broke 
with him, because Wilson did not like Harvey’s connec- 
tions with Wall Street. I sat beside Colonel Harvey at 
the Baltimore Convention when Woodrow Wilson was 
nominated and watched his face, indicating mingled 
emotions. 
of St. James by President Harding, and there as every- 
where, he made an impression and invoked criticism. 
George Harvey was born in Peacham, Vermont, and 
was educated at the Academy there and at the Nevada 
University. His title of Colonel was given him by the 
Governor of South Carolina at a time when he was 
not saluting the Governor of North Carolina. His last 
book was a biography of the late Henry Frick. In this 
the old-time power of the pen was lacking, for Colonel 
Harvey was only at his best when he had a critic’s pen 
and was far from being an ideal diplomat, although 
he did wear silver-buckled slippers in London that set 
the wearers of spats in the State Department agog. 
As editor of Harper’s Weekly and the North Ameri- 
can Review he left an impress upon the journalistic his- 


tory of the country. 
* * * 

ss to the business world. An arrangement has 

been made by which an airplane despatched 
from the Ile de France, the French liner, saves twenty- 
four hours in the delivery of letters. This in connec- 
tion with bus transportation and commercial aviation 
has played havoc with the passenger revenue of the 
railroads which has decreased to the lowest figure for 
many years. The transcontinental railroads are now 
planning on a trip across the continent, traveling by 
airplane in the daytime and sleeper by night, making 
the journey to the coast in two days instead of five 
days. Arthur Goebel, the successful trans-Pacific flyer 
to Hawaii, made a non-stop flight during August from 
coast to coast in a little over nineteen hours, which 
further indicates that transportation methods in the 
United States are undergoing a radical revolution in 
these stirring days. 


AVING one day on mail to Europe means much 


* * 


HE inquiry comes from Florida ‘When is a hur- 
ricane a hurricane?” Every wind that blows 
from the tropical West Indies is given a Florida 

date line—although it may prevail only in the states to 
the north or the south. A hurricane is bad enough, but 
if the same publicity were given to cyclones and other 
weather disturbances throughout the country as are 
recorded and credited to fair Florida, this country 
would appear in a turmoil of wind and rain most of 
the time. The weather for 1928 has not behaved itself 
as well as it should according to experts and some have 
insisted that the radio is taking so much of the static 
out of the air that it is disturbing the trade currents. 
And then too, may not the cumulus bodies aloft seem 
somewhat disturbed by the whirring, droning airplanes 
and in turn throw out their currents of water and wild 


He was appointed Ambassador to the Court - 


winds upon the lowly denizens of earth in retaliation 
for breaking the quietude of the skies that has pre- 
vailed for trillions of years, with the same impunity 
with which motor boats are disturbing the slumbers 
of summer people in New Hampshire? The judge in 
this case held court on the shores of the lake to de- 
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Miss Peggy Tyner daughter of Mrs. Elonzo Tyner, 
Washington and New York 


termine what was a disturbing noise to a peaceful 
slumberer in the sleepy moments following the dawn 
and the hours devoted to the solitude of “snoring” 


hours. 
* ow K 


EMORIES of the Washington Conference called 
by President Harding in 1922 were recalled 
when the representatives of fifteen nations 

signed the great Peace Pact in Paris August 27, 1928. 
The alphabetical list of nations used in Washington 
applied in the signing of the Treaty in Paris. This 
brought Germany (Allemagne in the French language) 
as the first nation to be called. Dr. Stresemann, the 
representative of Germany, a tall, pale figure, ad- 
vanced and inscribed the parchment for the first time 
on behalf of the Republic of Germany. The massive 
golden pen, presented by Secretary Kellogg for the 
ocasion, was dipped in the inkstand used by Louis XVI 
when he wrote the document recognizing the Republic 
of the Thirteen Colonies in the presence of Benjamin 
Franklin. Secretary Kellogg followed using the same 
pen. The silence of the afternoon hour in this historic 
room was broken only by the scratching of the pen as 
the signatures were made with a solemnity that made 
it seem almost like a sacred rite. 

How vividly this scene recalls the time when Wood- 
row Wilson was in this very room in high hopes, hav- 
ing his dreams of a League of Nations. Here was the 
very room where Robert Lansing, the Secretary of 
State, and Colonel House, his personal adviser, were 
present. While the setting and environment was as 
elaborate as that ever furnished in the royal functions 
associated with days when the glorious Louis was king 
of France, the scene itself was a symbol of the trend 











of the world towards democracy. In simple and civil- 
ian attire the delegates moved noiselessly around the 
horseshoe table as we did around the square table 
in the Hall of Mirrors in Washington when the Treaty 
for the Limitation of Armament was signed. The 
treaty is called the Kellogg-Briand treaty and Briand 
was the only one of that group of famous men who 
traveled to Washington who was here present to see 
the consummation of a pact that is counted historic. 
There was no suggestion of the langttage of lies or 


his friend Whiting an intense and loyal supporter. His 
long and active business career peculiarly fits Mr. 
Whiting for the work in hand. He took the oath of 
office in the Chief Executive’s room at Superior, Wis- 
consin. While he has never held a political office he 
has been active in state politics and was a delegate to 
the Republican National Conventions in 1920, 1924 
and 1928. He has taken up his work at Washington 
in that quiet but efficient manner characteristic of his 
chief, and will make a record in the remaining months 


Sabin Carr the Yale pole-vaulter 
one of the stars of the U. S. 


Olympic team. 


Ruth Bryan Owen 
| candidate for Con- 
) gress from the Mi- 


secret diplomacy. Out in the open spaces of the 
world’s observation, fifteen nations solemnly declared 
with all the sacredness of an oath that henceforth war 
should not be the policy of their country. The enthu- 
siasm with which Secretary Kellogg was received in 
Paris recalled the stirring days of the World War, for 
the occasion seemed to bring to Europe a tacit un- 
derstanding that war as a policy for the aggrandize- 
ment of power, territory or commerce should no longer 
be recognized. The afternoon August sunlight pour- 
ing in upon that scene seemed to suggest the full-orbed 
dawn of days of enduring peace. 


+ * * 


"| ven was a friendly gesture to an old friend 


when President Coolidge, at Cedar Lodge, 

called William F. Whiting of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts to succeed Herbert Hoover as Secretary of 
Commerce. The appointment was accepted by tele- 
gram and made with a tribute to Herbert Hoover. For 
many years Colonel George F. Whiting, executive head 
of the Whiting Paper Company of Holyoke, has been 
a close political and personal friend of Calvin Coolidge. 
He is sixty-five years of age and was born in Holyoke. 
Son of the late Congressman William Whiting, he 
was graduated from Amherst, taking up the business 
responsibilities of his father soon after graduating. 
Early in his political career Calvin Coolidge found in 


The late Colonel George Harvey, 
publicist, editor and president 
maker. 


of the administration that will reflect credit to the ad- 
ministration. : 


* * * 


WO important changes have been made in the 
Cabinet of Calvin Coolidge since he left for the 
summer vacation at Cedar Lodge. The first was 

a successor to Dr. Hubert Work as Secretary of the 
Interior. It was logical that he should choose a West- 
ern man and recognize the proven ability of Roy Owen 
West of Chicago. Mr. West has long been identified 
with public affairs in Illinois. He was born in George- 
town in the county where Uncle Joe Cannon lived, in 
1868. He attended DePauw University and graduated 
in 1893, taking up the practice of law in Chicago in 
1894. A year later he was elected City Attorney and 
served two years. In 1898 he was a member of the 
Board of Review of Cook County and served for six- 
teen years. Five times in succession he was elected 
Chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
of Illinois and was a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for twelve years, serving as secre- 
tary. Few men have a more thorough knowledge of 
the country at large than Roy West, and his adminis- 
tration will be a fitting climax for the splendid achieve- 
ments made by his predecessor in six busy years. Alto- 
gether the appointment was one of the most popular 
that has been made by President Coolidge. . 


* * * 


MONG the prospective debutants at a Mayflower 
function the coming season is Miss Peggy Tyner, 
daughter of Mrs. Elonzo Tyner of Washington. 

In the social schedule at Washington the appearance 

of young debutantes attracts almost as much attention 

as the appearance of a new star in the theatrical world, 

and the coming season promises to be one of the most 

brililant that has ever been known. VW ashineton with 
Continued on pa 
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Yes, I Am Voting For Hoover—And Why 


A family council is called and Hoover secures the solid vote—Some of the reasons why—Scenes on 
the back porch of the Hoover home in Washington— Boyhood and 


T West Branch where I visited the 

old frame house in which Herbert 

Hoover was born I found the house- 
wife busy in the kitchen. 

‘“‘This is the very room in which 
Herbert Hoover was born’’ she said 
as she opened the oven door to look 
after the baking biscuits. In this 
same village lives Mrs. John F. Cur- 
ran, who was the school teacher of 
Herbert Hoover in West Branch in 
1884 and 1885, forty-four years ago. 
She has been kept busy since the Kan- 
sas City convention, answering ques- 
tions. Her story is very simple but 
earnestly told. ‘‘ Herbert Hoover was 
a quiet well-behaved boy and I never 
whipped nor scolded him. His mother 
was a Quaker preacher, but could not 
receive a fee for her work. This may 
be the reason why Herbert Hoover 
emphasizes the value of volunteer 
work. He was one of the boys who 
was ready to recite when he was called 
upon and take his part in any pro- 
gram, but he never had much to say 
about it. The principal studies were 
reading, writing and arithmetic and 
spelling. Herbert excelled in arith- 
metic, and never looked in the back 
of the book for the answer. He was 
eager to get out of school ‘in the good 
old summertime,’ for a swim in the 
Watsinonoc Creek and was usually 
‘first in’ for that was a distinction in 
the swimming legions in those days.’’ 

Pointing to an autographed picture 
on the wall she continued. ‘‘He sent 
me this after his last visit here in 
1923. He had not visited the home 
town for over fifteen years and was 
induced to make a talk to the school 
children which is accounted the great- 
est national event that ever occurred 
here.’”’ 

There was an impressive moment 
when this little lady of seventy, with 
her grey hair drawn in a small knot 
at the back of her head, attired in a 
gingham dress with a full skirt, con- 
tinued in soft and tender tones: ‘‘ You 
can see the cemetery on the hillside 
from this porch where his father and 


birthplace in lowa—Tabloid Biography 


mother, Jesse and Huldah Hoover, are 
buried. It was a sad day when the 
stalwart young blacksmith of thirty 
three died for the family were very 
poor and every heart in the commu- 
nity went out to the little Hoover or- 
phans.’’ 

It was about this time that diph- 





BIRTHPLACE OF HERBERT HOOVER 
West Branch, Iowa 


The rear of the house was the original Hoover 

home. The two story front has been added 

since. The back porch as shown was the front 

porch when Herbert Hoover lived in it and the 

room in which he was born is now the kitchen 
of the Curran home. 


theria raged in these small towns, and 
scores of school children died dur- 
ing that fateful year—never to re- 
turned to school. They did not under- 
stand an epidemic then and it raged 
like a black plague. This was the 
same year that Herbert Hoover, as an 
orphan of ten, bid farewell to his old 
home. The locomotive whistle blew. 
The train was coming to carry him 
away for the real struggles of life. 
Alone—there were tears in the or- 
phan boy’s eyes as he said good-bye 
to the old playmates. 


* * * 


esa are the prophetic signs by 
which we may know that one,— 
out of the many—is marked for great- 
ness? Two boys grow up side by 
side, subject to the same environment, 
apparently of equal mentality; one 





goes forward to leave an impress on 
his time and generation, while the 
other—just as ready, just as valiant, 
never hears the call, but remains fast 
bound in mediocrity. 

There was little in the early boy- 
hood of Herbert Hoover to show that 
he was different from the other boys 
with whom he associated. We vision 
him as a ‘‘good boy—and willing,’’ 
but he showed no exceptional bril- 
liancy; he went about the chores on 
the farm, bedded the stock, no doubt 
warmed his bare feet where the cows 
had lain; he escaped from the house 
to slide down hills in winter or to 
swim in the old hole in summer and to 
roam the woods; he learned the habits 
of the forest folk; tried to overcome 
their instinct by human wit. Like 
other boys of his age and time, he was 
obliged to get his entertainment out 
of nature; his favorite pastime then as 
now was fishing. ‘‘ Bull heads’’ in the 
creek were his trophies; he devised 
new games, superseding ‘‘pom pom 
pull away’’ and ‘‘snap the whip’’ built 
his own playthings and desperately 
tried to earn more pocket money. 
He did not always outstrip his com- 
panions and was willing to ‘‘tag 
along’’ after bigger boys, humbly do- 
ing their bidding. On Sundays, no 
doubt he wriggled and twisted on an 
uncomfortable seat, longing for an 
end to the words he did not altogether 
understand while looking through the 
windows where trees waved and birds 
sang. 

There was little there to stimulate 
his imagination,—not even the pass- 
ing crowd that boys of a city may 
study ; there were no clubs, Boy Scouts 
or camp life, no quickening flashes 
from discoveries and inventions such 
as come to boys of today, making it 
possible for a boy of even ordinary in- 
telligence to build a radio set or attach 
a motor to a cart or boat. His life 
must have had long hours of silence 
when there was little occupation but 
that of watching the dew dry on the 
grass, a bird’s flight, the coming of the 
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first Spring flower and the secret place 
when the ‘‘gtub worms’’ awaited his 
chase for bait; while the favored 
cherry trees, old apple orchard, grape 
vineyard, butternut and pig nut trees 
in spring, summer and autumn were 
no strangers to. him. 

And yet, in that sequestered child- 
hood he must have been building, 
developing and preparing for a career 
which now seems almost predestined. 

Herbert Hoover is an active think- 
ing American leader. He typifies a 
company of great men whose lives ex- 
panded in the very way the country 
has expanded, through self determina- 
tion and effort. His forebears for gen- 
erations were Quakers, living austere, 
Godly lives, beholding visions of prog- 
ress, moving westward in search of 
opportunity, turning the virgin soil 
and practicing thrift that their chil- 
dren might obtain a higher education. 

At one of the numerous conventions 
where he was presiding, during the 
war, the necessary business was 
finished and without waiting for the 
formality of a pyrotechnic motion for 
adjournment, he quietly arose, looking 
down at.his toes, and declared quietly, 
(so they could hear him in the front 
seat), ‘*‘There’s nothing more to do, 
let’s go home.”’ 

Looking for the reasons why Her- 
bert Hoover has risen to leadership in 
many walks of life, one must consider 
his heritage of what might be called 
Colonial ideals. Whether his distant 
ancestors came from Holland or 
France, one was undoubtedly an im- 
migrant, and whether they tilled the 
soil in North Carolina and Maryland, 
it is known that his immediate rela- 
tives were far-seeing and staunch 
enough to gather the family into one 
of the Quaker treks and move to lowa, 
where Jesse and Huldah Hoover set- 
tled in West Branch, Iowa. From this 
pioneer stock came the boy (in 1874) 
who was ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ to his 
parents and who grew up and ‘‘ waxed 
strong’’ under the somewhat stern 
rule of his home and the community. 


The Hoover home was not far from 
the Lincoln prairie country, and while 
not so isolated the general character 
of the people was much the same. 
‘*Bert,’’ as he was called, had various 
experiences that left their mark, one 
being a long visit to an uncle in Paw- 
huska County where, except for his 
three cousins, there were only Indian 
boys for playmates. It is safe to say 
that from them he learned more about 


the out-of-doors, bow making, trap- 
ping and athletic stunts than can be 
learned in any present-day Boy’s 
Camp. 

Huldah Hoover was early left a 
widow, and besides sewing to keep the 
little home together, she went forth to 
preach from the Quaker pulpit. She 
was well educated and a _ fluent 


speaker. She was not, however, long 
to remain in her chosen humble ea- 
reer. While speaking in a nearby set- 
tlement she contracted a cold from 





wlr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover at their Wash- 
ington home soon after Mr. Hoover’s nomina- 
tion for president. 


which she died, and thus early orphan- 
age left another stamp upon the little 
Quaker lad. For a time he lived in 
his Uncle Allan’s home in Cedar 
county where he thoroughly enjoyed 
farm life, wholesome affection and 
pleasant companionship of cousins. 
Social intercourse on this farm was 
less severe than in the old home. Even 
boéks became accessible and Bert 
was at the post office early Sat- 
urday morning to get his Youth’s 
Companion which was considered a 
pure literary stream at which enquir- 
ing youth might safely slake a thirst 
for mild adventure. . 

Soon another path opened. His 
mother’s brother, Dr. John Minthorn, 
who had been a reservation physician, 
prepared to move to Newburg, Ore- 
gon, on the Willamette river, where 
he planned to open an academy. 
‘‘Thee is going to Oregon,’’ came as 
an authoritive command when Dr. 
Minthorn came forward to direct the 
hand of juggling fate, and in the new 
home ‘‘where rolls the Oregon,’’ Her- 
bert Hoover’s real preparation for 


9 


life began. Then came his Academy 
life, study, a course of reading that 
included Scott’s Waverly Novels, 
Shakespeare, Thackeray and Dickens. 
While he had developed intellectual 
curiosity, he was not a grind in any 
sense of the word, and when Dr. Min- 
thorn was swept into greater pros- 
perity by a big land boom, he opened 
an office in Salem and after much per- 
suasion allowed Herbert to leave 
school and take up clerical work in 
his office and a night course at a Busi- 
ness College. 

A casual review of the life of this 
Quaker-born boy shows that at dif- 
ferent periods, he was compelled to 
stop abruptly in his path and enter a 
new one. In Salem he ‘‘came awake’’ 
as one might say, and the facts of life 
stimulated him to action. He learned 
that money came from natural re- 
sources—treasure from the ground; 
he began to study the great questions 
of supply and demand and other eco- 
nomic problems, and to learn the 
story of gold, silver; iron and coal, the 
meaning of power-driven looms and 
he saw how the great West became a 
sort of granary that sent its food sup- 
ply to the factory and textile centres. 
These great problems awakened him 
to the necessity of preparation that he 
might take part in the world’s work, 
help to build cities, and help direct in- 
dustries. ‘‘The thoughts of youth’’ 
are indeed long and urgent. 


At this time much pressure was 
brought to bear to induce him to enter 
a Quaker college, but the scent of busi- 
ness was in his nostrils and with in- 
dependent thought and self-determin- 
ation he followed a suggestion regard- 
ing the study of mining and metal- 
lurgy. When the doors of Stanford 
University swung open for the first 
time, Herbert Hoover was among the 
first students to enter. The call to 
him was loud enough to lead to his 
supporting himself during the four 
years that he was a student and he 
made geology and mining his princi- 
pal study. 

Taking a backward glance at those 
prophetic signs—is it not possible 
that the love for nature itself, born in 
West Branch, Iowa, nourished among 
the pioneers of Oregon and developed 
in farm life led to his interest in na- 
ture’s products? Certain it is, during 
his entire life nature’s resources have 
presented problems [or !:\1a to solve. 

Life began to be swi!t in movement. 
It is said that when a man is fitted he 
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progresses at a geometrical pace. 
From this school Herbert Hoover took 
up the practical side of mining in or- 
der to become the best kind of a min- 
ing engineer. He went to the Sierra 
mines, served there as miner, shift 
boss, and the useful steps of the work 
in a mining engineer’s office. So much 
for preparation and then his call came. 


From this time the life of Herbert 
Hoover is a story of romance and ad- 
venture. Whatever racial tides rose 
and flowed in his veins and what pre- 
cept of a Quaker mother, example of 
hard-working serious relatives and 
suggestion of able instructors com- 
bined in his make-up, he beheld a vi- 
sion and followed. The boy who had 
been almost shy in college, not always 
approachable on that account—but 
who was after all the one that showed 
a genius for organization, began to 
manifest the characteristics of a 
leader. 

Enter Miss Lou Henry. 

To the Spanish town of Monterey, 
California, a man who had been a 
hanker in Waterloo, Iowa, brought his 
ailing wife and young daughter. Here 
Lou Henry grew up and developed 
into an athletic, out-of-doors girl who 
rode a broncho, and between her peri- 
ods of romping enjoyed delving into 
hooks and studying all sorts of inter- 
esting subjects. In that day parents 
did not send their girls to college, they 
reluetantly—with apologies to their 
neighbors—allowed them te go. In 
this way Lou Henry went to Stanford 
where she became greatly interested 
in the study of the earth’s structure. 

From the moment she entered the 
school she began to hear about one 
Herbert Hoover, his work in the class 
room, his adventurous experiences 
(uring vacations in the mines, his 
laboratory work, his ‘‘marks’’ and the 
veneral opinion of the instructors 
that he blazed his own way to impor- 
tant results. Lou Henry expected to 
meet a grind, a cut-and-dried scientific 
young man, far from human. 

One day, hearing his name men- 
tioned, she turned to see a young man 
whose square chin gave a clue to char- 
acter but whose face was distinctly 
hoyish. He saw a young girl, slim and 
graceful as a young birch, a sweet, 
girlish and strongly intellectual face 
topped by soft brown hair. That was 
when Herbert Hoover once more 

stopped short in his path, and he made 
a decision. Along the pleasant path 
of bewildering companionship, these 





two turned into the one path which 
they are journeying along today. 
Many brilliant successes stand to Her- 
bert Hoover’s credit, but possibly the 
wisest and finest step was taken when 
he asked Lou Henry to become his 
wife. 
* * * 

While working under the great en- 

gineer, Louis Janin, the hand of fate 
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James Whitcomb Riley revealed the Romance 
Universal of boyhood days in the old swim- 
ming hole—the same in Watsinoc Creek 
where young Herbert Hoover dived and 
swam as it is everywhere. 


again paused and dropped a favor into 
Herbert Hoover’s lap—which was a 
eall to Australia. Gold had been dis- 
covered there in Coolgardie—a barren 
sort of place, where rain was almost 
as precious to the inhabitants as the 
gold. Hoover found himself in a re- 
gion of dead monotony, his work was 
that of determining metallurgical 
methods, designing equipment and 
thinking out new schemes of develop- 
ment for ten large mines under differ- 
ent management. He proved that ad- 
ministration and engineering skill 
could be contained in one man. It 
called upon all his inherent powers of 
organization, his tact, mental grasp 
of trying situations and one more 
quality which is akin to diplomacy, but 
which with Herbert Hoover, is a frank 
dealing with cards on the table, face 
up. Soon another change came—al- 
most like the shifting of a scene on 
the stage and he was asked to take the 
management of the Gwalia group of 








mines, and he passed from technical 
work to a form of administrative di- 
rection-work which undoubtedly fitted 
him for that sort of direction in the 
several branches in which he has so 
admirably served. 

This was a great year on the cal- 
endar—for Lou Henry took her degree 
from Stanford and it seemed a pro- 
pitious time to marry. The loneliness 
that he had sometimes endured and 
which had tempted him to seek work 
elsewhere brought a period of quan- 
dary ; but that did not last long for his 
work had attracted the attention of 
men of big interests and he was called 
to China. 

Old Cathay was shaking off her leth- 
argy and making galvanic stirrings; 
too long she had dozed over the game 
of life and was beginning to rouse and 
look to the hand she was playing. 
What was true then is true today—the 
Chinese pattern after American meth- 
ods and desire American engineers 
and machinery. They asked the 
young, progressive manager of the 
Gwalia group to take charge of their 
mines at the salary of fifteen thousand 
a vear. 

With youth, romance must run hand 
in hand with achievement. It was not 
‘‘the face that had launched a thou- 
sand ships’’ but the face of a Cali- 
fornia school girl that decided Hoover 
to accept the position—for the cable 
from the west coast ticked back the 
answer ‘‘Yes’’—that she would be 
quite pleased to live in China. 


- * * 


Although Mrs. Hoover adopted the 
Quaker faith of her husband, Mon- 
terey had no Protestant churches, and 
so when Hoover’s hair-trigger mind 
decided to take unto himself a bride, 
it was as good as done. Under 
the special dispensation to priests 
which allowed them to marry non- 
Catholics, Father Ramon Mestres, an 
old family friend, performed the cere- 
mony in the romantic atmosphere of 
the old missions in the Henry home. 
That very night they sailed for China 
and their protracted honeymoon. 

Many lives seem to have little to re- 
cord in that ‘‘lived-happy-ever-after- 
period’’ but seemingly, the greatest, 
most crowded and most spectacular 
part of Herbert Hoover’s life had just 
begun. 

The base of his work was at Peking 
but from there—developing coal and 
iron mines—he traveled into Man- 
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churia and Mongolia, Chihli, Shan- 
tung and Shansi provinces. Canals, 
carts, pack mules, coolies and slow- 
moving canal boats were the means of 
transportation and oftener than not 
Mrs. Hoover accompanied the young 
engineer husband. They experienced 
much that made pioneer hardships 
dwindle into insignificance. 

The story of the ‘‘ Boxer Rebellion’’ 
is history; perhaps at no time in his 
life when present in times of peril, 
salvaging human life or materials, 
was Herbert Hoover ever called upon 
for such quick thought, tact, prompt 
action and good judgment. Foreign- 
ers who have endured war conditions 
in China relate the experience of mov- 
ing household goods from one place 
and settling in safety when, suddenly 
there came a rain of bullets and they 
had to move again. In this way the 
Hoovers were harassed. Level head- 
edness, clear vision and wisdom 
brought them safely out of China but 
because of his help China recalled him 
to another big job of engineering and 
he returned. He was at this time only 
twenty-seven years old. 

So, step by step, through ups and 
downs that drew upon all his power, 
Herbert Hoover learned things which 
are akin to statesmanship. He dealt 
with Russia, China and ‘‘its spheres 
of influence,’’ Africa and Central 
America, with always a wholesome re- 
gard for the countries’ traditions and 
institutions. Along with learning 
statesmanship, he became a business 
man of widest activities with holdings 
in Russia, Burma, Australia, Central 
America and Mexico. This success 
came from his ability to organize. It 
has been said of him that the best 
work he does is taking a ‘‘run down”’ 
proposition that has ebbed far below 
the possibility of dividends and gal- 
vanize its activities into real profits. 

In his work that called for every bit 
of energy, and in his busiest days, 
Herbert Hoover has found time to de- 
vote to literature, reading far into the 
night while others slumbered. He co- 
ordinated information with a keen ob- 
servation of conditions of first hand. 
This invariably resulted in a thorough 
intelligence insuring real results. 

Herbert Hoover was in Europe ar- 
ranging for the different governments 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition when the affair in Serbia 
became a lighted torch to enflame the 
world. In a very short time, travel- 
ing Americans were clamoring to come 


-should do. 


home; two hundred thousand were 
practically panic-stricken. The logi- 
eal gesture of the hand of Fate was 
to swing Herbert Hoover into the 
work. Whatever he had learned of 
administration stood him in stead for 
a task that was far and away more 
stupendous. One of his biographers 
has said that he did the work by ‘‘con- 
cealing the machinery of it; instead of 
commanding, he led.’’ 

The Germans invaded Belgium and 
Herbert Hoover was asked to admin- 
ister food relief. It meant a sacri- 
fice of his own personal affairs and 
the assumption of one of the gravest 
responsibilities in history. He had 
his Gethsemane as his friends can tes- 
tify who knew the throes of doubt 
through which he passed. Not only 
did he succeed in helping Belgium to 
feed herself but he fed the whole of 
that region even across to Armenia. 


It was not the mere work of organi- 
zation that was hard; it was dealing 
with the belligerent powers, adjusting 
the difficulties over methods and 
agreements. The material part of sal- 
vaging, raising and spending was dif- 
ficult enough but the most wearing 
part was the daily guiding, smooth- 
ing, leading men to do what they 
He saw the path clearly 
but it was not easy to make others 
walk it. A writer tells us that ‘‘ All 
through that period his heart was 
torn with compassion—especially for 
the little children.’’ For a long time 
he could not bring himself to visit the 
canteen where the little ones were fed 
and cared for by women high in social 
life and rank. But at last one day 
when he saw the sub-normals and the 
helpless feeding from their bowls and 
attended by the women, tears flowed 
down his cheeks. 


His faithful friend and biographer, 
Will Irwin, says that during all that 
trying time ‘‘he lived like a fireman,’’ 
ready, alert, expecting any moment 
the tocsin of trouble to sound. The 
world has hardly realized all that his 
work meant, but suffice to say he won. 

Herbert Hoover knows how to util- 
ize stray moments and ignores clum- 
bering and non-essentials details. A 
writer sought an interview during the 
troublesome times when economic re- 
construction was a burning question. 
Hoover, whose days were crowded, 
said that the only available time for 
an interview was the fifteen minutes in 





which he had to dress for a public din- 
ner. Accordingly the author accom- 
panied him to his dressing room. Re- 
moving his shoes, Hoover delivered 
his opinions. in orderly language, con- 
cise, terse phrases worthy of being 
called -classics. Buttoning his collar, 
neatly and deftly, he spoke of the 
chaos in Russia and its remedy; at- 
tacking his hair with military brushes 
he made a comprehensive review of 
world politics (and its possible better- 
ment) in a speech that should have 
been delivered before the Senate. Per- 
fect English, sound argument and 
powerful rhetoric flowed out of him 
while he clapped his tie round his neck 
and then, with a mere glance at him- 
self in the mirror, he wound up with 
logic that ‘‘bit’’ like a whip lash. That 
is the way Herbert Hoover moves and 
thinks. Whatever he does or says is 
orderly—his thinking and his pro- 
cedure is from an inward clear vision 
and he needs no audience of politi- 
cians to provide a stimulant. He can 
think of the woes of Armenia, of bleed- 
ing Poland, Fascisti Italy, boiling 
Russia and the inspiration of Ameri- 
ean Individualism while changing his 
socks—as naturally as he suggests 
political ideas in a cabinet meeting or 
conference. 

Something which he once said to 
the Senate is a classic in its brevity 
and an utterance that was almost a 
motto of the administration: ‘‘My 
idea,’’ Hoover said, ‘‘is to centralize 
ideas but decentralize execution.’’ 


* * * 


The work of Herbert Hoover in the 
Department of Commerce is still fresh 
in the minds of the country, because he 
performed his duties without the two 
things that might bring him promi- 
nently to notice—friction or failure— 
it is possible that the importance and 
variety of his duties have been over- 
looked by the average man. To briefly 
note them, they are the leadership of 
Domestic Commerce, agent of export 
commerce, tie director of radio and 
civilian aviation, the director of 
waterways and adjuster of unemploy- 
ment. When all is said it is a depart- 
ment that rightly conducted leads to 
the recovery, maintenance and integ- 
rity of our economic life. 

Herbert Hoover has carried more 
clearly defined details in his head than 
almost any man of his time. To think 
is to act and looking over the almost 
super-human tasks that he has gaccom- 
plished, just the number of confer- 
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ences he has attended, with govern- 
ments and with individuals, the vex- 
ing problems he has solved, the misery 
he has alleviated, one wonders that he 
still retains that placid, boyish ex- 
pression, the bright eager look in his 
eyes and the activity of his mind. Per- 
haps it is because he is a boy at heart 
and has retained all his best ideals. 
Surely the little Quaker lad of sober 
mien whom they tell us performed a 
youth’s duties on the farm with will- 
ingness and good nature, has gone 
about the work of the world in that 
same tranquil way—unmoved by dis- 
aster, unspoiled by praise. 

His heart is warm to the world, his 
sympathies keen and his humor flashes 
like sunlight through clouds. Without 
voicing it, one believes that his creed 
may be embodied in the lines, 


‘‘The simple art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs.”’ 


He has indeed proved an engineer in 
the highest sense of the word for he 
has engineered our troubled civiliza- 
tion in countless ways, always with 
the humanitarian side the most prom- 
inent. As one biographer has said, 
‘‘while he worked with machines, fac- 
tories and railroad lines, these insen- 
sate things are not his America. He 
sees a nation of men and women and 
children whom government serves 
only as it brings them security and 
comfort.’’ 

That vision and that ideal shines 
through everything that he attempted 
and achieved in the World War and 
after; for Belgium and_ starving 
Europe, for our own country and for 
the world, he would subordinate all 
political or governmental glory to that 


end. 
* * * 


A* interesting series of letters was 
sent to me by women voters,— 
some young and some old, women who 
have indicated an interesting new 
phase of the coming presidential elec- 


tion. Another magical ‘‘seven rea- 
sons’’ could be presented as a sum- 
mary of the sentiment among women. 

The conclusions of women incorpor- 
ated in a symposium coming direct 
from a varied number of women vo- 
ters in widely separated localities also 
answer the question ‘‘How are you 
going to vote?’’ They imply a fem- 
inine ‘‘because’’ that is all-conclusive. 
‘‘A majority of the women of the 
United States will vote for Herbert 
Hoover.”’ 


This chorus of Hoover affirmation, 
reflecting the reactions and thoughts 
of the feminine mind in the year A.D., 
1928, in the U.S. A. is altogether sig- 
nificant to the student of modern 
world politics. A realization of the 
growing power of the woman vote is 
also apparent in Great Britain where 
the ‘‘Flapper Bill’’ has passed Parlia- 
ment and become a law. The mighty 
empire ‘‘on which the sun never sets’’ 
finds itself likely to be ruled by an 
overwhelming majority of woman 
voters,-who are not overlooking a 
single one of their new prerogatives. 
Britannia may ‘‘rule the waves,’’ but 
will it be those wearing permanent 
waves who will rule Britannia in the 
future? 

Over and over again, the youth 
of the country are taught to turn their 
thoughts backward to our small be- 
ginnings; they are taught to rever- 
ence the pioneer courage, the Quaker 
purity, the Pilgrim fervor, the honor 
of the southern Cavalier that serves as 
a foundation stone for education. That 
is still the channel of thought in which 
thinking women will move; nobleness 
is an immortal ideal in America. 

All psychologists, ethnical students 
and sociologists agree that it is to 
women we must look for national 
ideals. In any country—among the 
uncivilized, impoverished or opulent 
nations, the social status is just as 
high as that which women demand. It 
is women who shape the ideals of 
men, women who bear a spiritual 
torch to light men’s souls as any man 
who has reverenced a mother or hon- 
ored the woman of his heart, must 
know. The philosopher, Maeterlinck, 
has said that women have kept alive 
the mystical sense—the idealistic— 
and preserved it in the world. That 
is why they strive to preserve and 
keep alive the character that we call 
the ‘‘forefathers spirit’’ or the pio- 
neer—example of human kinship. 

The life of Herbert Hoover may 
safely be taken as an example for any 
young people. He is raised to this po- 
sition of preferment through charac- 
ter and not because party polities sur- 
rounded him. He has been a worker 
to purposes definite and eventful. 
Wherever there was work to be done, 
he saw the need and went to work— 
accomplishing whatever he undertook. 
It was not so much mental ability, 
study, wise judgment—although all 
those qualities are combined in his 
life—but it was the finer qualities of 


human sympathy, a grasp of the 
world’s needs in times of disaster and 
stress, a willingness to toil unremit- 
tingly that others might live, that 
brought him into world prominence. 

In all the work he has done, as an 
engineer in foreign countries, in great 
philanthropic ministrations, in feed- 
ing millions, in aiding communities 
(and always individuals) he has never 
allowed anything degrading to touch 
his work or soil his hands; nothing 
partisan or petty, nothing boastful, 
nor domineering, nothing for self-gain 
has ever placed a blot on his record. 

The mothers of the land profoundly 
desire that such an example of a true 
man shall be President of the United 
States and along with that they will 
know that hardly less can be said of 
the woman who stands by his side. 
In her own way she is just as fine and 
noble with an intelligence and train- 
ing beyond, far beyond the average 
woman. 

It is character that will sway the 
woman voter and that channel of the 
human mind that continually pays 
tribute to men who represent the char- 
acter of our country’s builders. As 
never before since the franchise came 
to women, it will be the ideals of 
women and the tremendous and burn- 
ing hope for a finer plane of living and 
thinking that will influence the placing 
of that little cross upon her ballot. 


‘‘For President, Herbert Hoover.’’ 
* * * 


‘‘T have been in close touch with 
Mr. Hoover during all of the nine 
years I have spent in Washington and 
have come to know him well,’’ said 
U.S. Senator Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas recognized leader of the western 
farmers. ‘‘He is as well informed in 
regard to the agricultural situation as 
he is about everything else. It is my 
conviction he will work out a national 
agricultural policy that will be of gen- 
uine assistance to the farmers of the 
West. 

‘‘Hoover’s fight to maintain markets 
and uphold prices for our farm prod- 
ucts during the months following the 
armistice, is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the economic history 
of the war, as told by the records at 
Washington. 

‘‘Hoover’s efforts to maintain farm 
prices in the crucial year 1919 met 
with the organized resistance of pow- 
erful interests that raised the high- 
cost-of-living cry. The New York 
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Produce Exchange passed a resolution 
declaring that except for this stabili- 
zation, the price of pork would fall 
40 per cent or more. The Chicago 
Board of Trade, and political leaders 
and members of the Wilson cabinet, 
joined in the ery strongly condemning 
the attitude of maintaining stabilized 
prices on any commodity, even wheat. 

‘‘Hoover replied to these objections 
by cable, saying if the cabinet wished 
to take this responsibility, it should 
provide for making this loss good to 
fifteen million producers or ‘there 
would ensue a most disastrous finan- 
cial collapse.’ 

‘‘Under strong pressure price con- 
trol was removed March 6, the Food 
Administration obtaining a tempo- 
rary delay to prevent a collapse of 
prices. Then the pressure brought 
upon the Allies under the leadership 
of Mr. Hoover led to the lifting of the 
blockade and the opening of the enemy 
markets. 

‘*Had control been continued as Mr. 
Hoover urged, there probably would 
not have been the disastrous slump 
that autumn which brought prices 
down so suddenly that a panic was 
threatened.’’ 

At the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Kansas City June 14, 1928, I 
met a prominent Labor Leader known 
the world over, but I am not permitted 
to give his name or reveal his per- 
sonal choice for president as indicated 
there. Hoover’s actions speak louder 
than even the words which were quite 
strong enough to convince him that 
Hoover was a real friend to Labor. It 
was commented upon then and there 
that Herbert Hoover has an intelli- 
gent and comprehensive knowledge of 
what labor needs today. He does not 
deal in phrases but knows, as no other 
one man, how to turn mill wheels, set 
hammers clicking, looms driving and 
the wheels of trucks, cars and all 
forms of transportation moving, not 
forgetting to keep the miner’s lamp 
aglow, like the eternal fires of Pen- 
ates, for steady work fifty-two weeks 
in the year. In fact, he is able to 
counsel captains of industry as to 
what is needed in the markets of the 
world to continue steady production 
and eliminate waste, to keep the pay- 
rolls going every work day of calendar 
year. Hoover is the foe of unemploy- 
ment and has also aroused labor to 
realize where its real interest lies in 
conserving economic production to 
meet competition; building up a home 


market where labor buys what labor 
produces in the United States, to 
share in the comforts of modern life 
and fortify with its savings and in- 
vestments in their own corporations 
that may bring to them a fair share of 
the dividends that will serve as a pro- 
tection against want and poverty in 
old age. Hoover has long ago insisted 
that America should be a country 
without a child in poverty and want, 
without one honest workman an ob- 
ject of charity. 

Already Herbert Hoover has made 
a record as a conciliator and arbitra- 
tor of some of the major strikes in the 
turbulent times following the war, 
combatting a deflation of wages and 
the increased cost of living. He was 
called to these responsibilities because 
it was recognized that he was honest 
and level-headed and knew how to 
survey labor complications with un- 
erring fairness to all concerned, 
backed by a knowledge of conditions 
which he invariably applied in the 
direct, positive, courageous Hoover 
way. 

Again seven more convincing rea- 
sons are recorded in italic. 


First: Herbert Hoover reminds us 
of the story of William Penn, noblest 
Quaker of them all, in his dealings 
with the Indians and the ideals he im- 
planted in the Sylvan state, where 
later the Liberty Bell proclaimed on 
that memorable Fourth of July 1776 
the promise of more life, more liberty, 
more pursuit of happiness to the gen- 
erations to follow. 


Second: He reminds us of Benja- 
min Franklin and his maxims, also 
when we read of Franklin and his 
struggles to induce France to help the 
unborn republic, planting the same 
seeds of Good Will which Hoover 
later broadcast throughout the Old 
World concerning the United States. 


Third: We favor Herbert Hoover 
because he is a good man from every 
test, and not because the other candt- 
date is not so good. From our cal- 
culations it is a process of simple ad- 
dition of achievements and qualifica- 
tions; Herbert Hoover seems to us to 
be the man to become president of the 
United States at this time. We have 
read the details of his life story; how 
he moved on, slowly and surely and 
has left his impress on every level of 
society through which he has passed— 
never forgetting the lesson he learned 
on the way and never losing the human 
touch that extends from the lowly and 
meek to those of highest eminence and 


mighty power in world affairs. He 
even inspires us to go out and make a 
volunteer campaign in our own elec- 
tion precinct and find out ‘‘Who will 
be for Hoover”’ in the voting booths. 


Fourth: The noble and imspiring 
example of his school and college days, 
his courtship and marriage is a pres- 
ent day inspiration. Mrs. Hoover 
is more than a helpmate and a com- 
panion and one does not need to meet 
her and come within the radiance of 
her kindly and wonderful charm to 
feel that she is just the sort of a wo- 
man young folks would like to have as 
First Lady of the Land. For is she not 
the mother of two upstanding whole- 
some boys! All this reveals that young 
folks are still thinking of home life 
which after all is the bulwark and 
strength of the nation. Hoover seemed 
to capture the admiration of the young 
people for he had fulfilled their ideals 
of doing things. 


Fifth: Herbert Hoover is identi- 
fied with the great development of 
radio which has been under his charge 
in the Department of Commerce. His 
contacts with aviation and all the other 
scientific and latest developments m 
invention and industry, makes it 
seem to them that he is the man to 
create more jobs, more work for the 
young people coming on. 


Sixth: Young people are always 
interested in the person who has gone 
far afield and brings back to them 
first hand knowledge of the world at 
large in which they are to live their 
lives; they see in him, naturally, one 
who can foreshadow the perils and 
point out the shoals, reducing the pro- 
position of a successful career to its 
simplest form, not forgetting that the 
common denominator in life ts individ- 
ualism and a clean heart impulse. 


Seventh: The list of men and wo- 
men now living who have found im 
their contact with Hoover and his 
work a chart for shaping their own 
eventful careers. Youth worships 
success and ever looks forward to the 
unfolding of the opportunities of the 
tomorrows which are already mir- 
rored in the concrete and definite 
achievements of Herbert Hoover. 
Without a protest or challenge as to 
his achievement as an intelligent, 
sympathetic, far-seeing and four- 
square American, Herbert Hoover de- 
serves the respect and votes of his 
fellow citizens. 


These constitute at least twenty-one 
points and the specific reasons lead- 
ing to my answer—‘‘ Yes, I am going 
to vote for Herbert Hoover.”’ 
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Under the Greenwood Tree 


A story written in Old English by an American boy who brings us back to the romantic scenes of 
Old England, giving a modern interpretation of ‘‘English as she 


CHAPTER I 


T was a balmy morn in Merrie England 
] in the good old days of chivalry, and 
Cedric rode along through Sherwood 
Forest singing blithely: 
“London bridge be falling down, 
Falling down, 
Falling down, 
London bridge be fa—”’ 

“*Ands up, mister!” interrupted a gruff 
voice. 

Cedric adjusted his monocle and looked 
ahead to see a short, fat man, all in green, 
barring his path. 

“Sirrah, fella! How cometh?’ demanded 
the startled Cedric. “Art one of Robin 
Hood’s men, ain’tst it?” 

“Dunt esk. I be Friar Tuck.” 

“Well, I careth naught an ye be Friar Hem- 
stiteh or Friar Ruffle. Avaunt, fella, and 
letteth me to pass.” 

“Stay, ere I smackest thy silly pan!’ 
threatened the friar. “I be serious, mister. 
I want thy money. And this ain’tst no toy 
pistol I be holding either!’’ 

“But kind sire,’ whined Cedric. “I be a 
poor man. I didst but recently lose forty 
pounds.” 

“Didst indeed?” inquired Friar Tuck, with 
sudden interest. “How dist do? Lacka- 
day, mister, but I couldeth lose forty pounds 
with happiness. I be muchly overweight. 
But tell me thy system, mister, and I’ll let- 
test thee go, by gar.” 

“Willst truly?” 

“Aye. Truly, truly.” 

“Then count thy calories,” whispered 
Cedric, looking fearfully around to see that 
he was not overheard. 

Friar Tuck blushed crimson. 
missing, mister,’ he said. “I do no waar the 
things. But it be a noble sentiment for a 
gentleman to follow, and I'll beareth it 
alway in mind.” 

“Well mayeth I go now?” 

“Oh yesseth. But waitest while I gettest 
my steed from yon brush clump and I’ll rid- 
eth along with thee to see that ye be no 
further molested. I likest thee, mister, 
since ye gavest me the honest dope about the 
ealories.”’ 

“°Twas naught, "twas naught. 
ready to helpest a fellow critter.” 

“That thou certainly semmest, by St. 
Hannah’s hairpins. Say, mister, what is 
thy most effervescent name and whither 
bound?” 

“Cedric Smithovich of Wearywilly Castle, 
sire. I be on my way to London post office, 
sire, to getteth myself a new coat of mail.” 

“Say, aren’tst the brother of the fair 
Ethelberta Smithovitch, ain’tst?”’ 

“Yea, the same.” 


‘None be 


I be ever 


was spoke’’ in Robin Hood’s day 
By DOUGLAS G. SHEA 


‘“Ee—gad, Cedric!” 

And thus Cedric and the friar rode along in 
company and finally parted at Liverwurst 
Avenue. And as Cedric hove out of sight, 
the friar mused thus: “So now the beautiful 
Ethelberta be alone in her castle excepteth 
for a few dumb retainers. And Cedric 
willst no returneth for hours. Hmm-m.” 


CHAPTER II 


Ethelberta Smithovitch had just met with 
a terrible shock, gentle reader. The Japan- 
ese butler had brought in a note, written in 
an illiterate hand, which read: 


“deer laidy, thigh Brothur bee helled 
fore ransome inn shurwood Forrest bye 
Robbin hoods men. i no yee bee poor 
sew i willst no bee vurry harrsh. just 
Bringeth aze Much muny and Jules 
aze yee havest inn yee Kastell an yee 
wouldst free himme. ride aloan to 
battel Axe Rode with thee muny.” 


Ethelberta threw up her hands and grabbed 
the chandelier for support. (She was tall 
for her age.) 

“Who brang this message?” she gasped 
weakly. 

“A freshman from the Electoral College,” 
returned the butler. ‘He refusedest to tell- 
eth who gavest it to him, though.” 

‘“‘Well maketh ready the mare,” com- 
manded Ethelberta dispiritedly, ‘‘and fetch- 
est all the jewels and jack in the house. I go 
to rescue good Cedric, go to.” 

“Which mare shalt be, oh lady?’ 


“Which mare? Oh, saddle Mayor Bill 
Thompson. That one’s safest for English 
gentlefolk, thinkest not so?’ 

a: 

Fifteen minutes later Ethelberta left the 
Castle Wearywilly and galloped off in the 
direction of Sherwood Forest with a bag of 
money and jewels jostling at her side. When 
she came to Battle-Ax Road she checked rein 
and went on more slowly. She had not gone 
far when a fat ruffian poked his head down 
out of the branches of a tree and bellowed, 
“Stop, lady! Here I be!’ He started to 
descend, but caught his foot in amongst the 
limbs and came down with such violence that 
his appendix and table of contents popped up 
in his mouth. He swallowed them down and 
tried to look dignified. ‘‘Well I see that ye 
be here,” he grinned. 

‘‘Where’s my brother Cedric?’”’ demanded 
Ethelberta suspiciously. ' 

“‘Searchest me,” said the other with a 
shrug. “But let’s get down to business, 
damosel. We can’tst parley here all day.” 

“But art no one of Robin Hood’s to whom 
I wassest to pay ransom money?” 


“Well, if ye insisteth, let’s haveth the 
money then.”’ 

“Nay, nay.” 

““Yea, yea, yea.” 

“Nay, nay, nay, nay!” 

“Botheration! Continueth so and I'll 
forgettest my manners and throw thee in the 
Alimentary Canal to drown. I telleth thee, 
woman, the Tucks be one tough tribe!” 

“So thy name is Tuck, is’t?” said Ethel- 
—_ cunningly. “I musteth remember 
that.” 

“Thunderation, lady! Now ye listeth to 
me. I didst forge that message that ye 
received. Understandeth? I dist writeth 
it merely to bringest thee out here alone and 
defenseless where I couldst get thee. See? 
I chose a time when thy brother wassest 
away as best for my plans. The ransom 
stuff wassest just a ruse. See? It’s thee I 
want. I intend to marry thee, wench. 
Long have I coveted thee. Amen, by gosh.”’ 

“Hallelujah!” or something or other, yelled 
Ethelberta, and she immediately swooned in 
utter despair. 

The Tuck villain climbed up into the sad- 
dle, threw Ethelberta over his left hind wish- 
bone, and set off for his castle and the priest. 
The motion of the mare caused Ethelberta 
to regain consciousness, and she opened her 
eyes and peeped, ‘‘Willst no one savest me?”’ 
Just then the mare stumbled and her head 
struck the saddle with a hard clank, and she 
decided to go to sleep again. 

When she again revived she found herself 
in the Tuck castle and the Tuck villain sat 
before her playing solitaire. 

“Hello,” said he. ‘‘I trust ye enjoyedest a 
pleasant nap. Now we'll be marriedest, and 
after that I’ll go to meet thy brother Cedric 
returning through the forest and enticest him 
here where I can safely and easily dispose of 
him. I like the thought of his vengeance if 
he liveth. Egad!” 

At this Ethelberta heeled over and began 
to snore in E minor. She was totally at a 
loss, dear sirs. 


CHAPTER III 


A plump, thick-set man trotted up to the 
Castle Wearywilly and wound his horn at the 


moat. The Japanese butler let down the 
drawbridge. 

“The Lady Ethelberta—she art at home, 
ain’tst it?’’ inquired the stranger. 

“Nay, but gone to Battle-Ax Road to 
ransom good Cedric who be held by Robin 
Hood’s men.” 

“Caramba! I knewest it! I didst fear 
as much! But there may yet be time!—and 
the rider was off in a swirl of dust, leaving 
the butler gazing open-mouthed after him. 
Come to Battle-Ax Road, the horseman did 
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not halt, but swerved from the main highway 
and dashed through the woods to the walls 
of the Castle Tuck. 

“Yoo hoo! Alfalfa!’ he yodelled. ‘‘Let- 
teth me in! That’s a goodly guy, Al! Ye 
knowest me, Al!” 

The drawbridge quivered responsively and 
then suddenly came down with a erash on 
the horseman’s head. 

“Art hurt?” inquired Alfalfa, trembling. 

“Humbug! Lookest at the bridge! But 
avaunt, avaunt, triviality! Where isseth 
he?—and where she? 

“He hast gone to fetcheth a gink called 
Cedrie to bringest him hither for the rats in 
the donjon-keep. And she lieth pining in 
yon room. Good master, do something! 
Believeth me, if I couldst find other work, 
I wouldest leave this shanty.” 

“Hush! Art the two yet wedded?” 


‘Nay. None couldst be found to playeth 
the ‘Wedding March.’ However, young 
Hunkydory has been dispatched for the 
nearest organist.” 

“Eureka! The day be savedest!”’ 

Just then a horn sounded outside the 
Castle Tuck. 

‘‘Himmel!”’ ejaculated the horseman. ‘“‘We 
must acteth and that fast, for they be back! 
Art with me, good Alfalfa?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, then, striketh a post at the bridge 
here, but do no letteth entry until I be hid- 
den. All rightest. Now!” 

The bridge rattled down and Cedric 
Smithovitch entered in company with the 
Tuck villain. 

“Pullest up the bridge and pen him in, 
Alfalfa!’ yelled the hidden one. 

“Hot Annie Laurie!”’ screeched the Tuck 
villain, “I ammest undone! My gander be 
ecookedest!”’ and with a nifty uppercut he 
bowled over Cedric and dashed for the stairs. 
Alfalfa caught at his knickers, but the Tuck 
churl mowed him down with a kick in the 
jowls. Cedrie picked himself up and reeled 
from the room. 

‘‘Whichest way dist the knave run?” de- 
manded the hidden one from beneath the 
sofa. 

“‘Roses be red and violets be blue, 

Inky dinky parley voo,”’ 
chirped Alfalfa dazedly, but already pursuit 
was begun. 

Meanwhile Cedric had discovered his sister 
in the next room. 

‘“‘What meaneth all this, Ethelberta?”’ he 
edmanded. ‘Why be ye here?”’ 








‘‘T be held here to wed the ox called Tuck!” 
mouthed Ethelberta. ‘‘And take heed, be- 
gorra, for he means to slay thee! Oh, oh, 
oh!”’ 

At this moment a great racket was heard 
upstairs, and suddenly the plaster gave way 
and the Tuck villain descended and hit the 
floor with a juicy plop. 

*Oof!”’ announced the Tuck villain. 

‘Aha!’ chortled Cedric. ‘Here he be 
now—the bozo who wouldest knocketh me 
out; who wouldest hold a lady ’gainst her 
will!’ and he began to cleave up the Tuck 
villain tempo di gavotte. 

“Oucho!”’ roared the Tuck cur. ‘Hey, 
letteth up! I be thy friend of the calories! 
I be Friar Tuck!” 

“IT knoweth it,’’ declared Cedric, slicing 
away. 

“OQ-o-ooh, murdereth!”’ moaned the Tuck 
villain as he fled before the onslaught. 

Suddenly a wash-stand flew through the 
rent in the ceiling and crashed on Cedric’s 
new-bought coat of mail. 

‘“‘Murmuring marmalade! There musteth 
be a crowd of the dogs!’ commented Cedric, 
and he bravely began to climb up the wall- 
paper to reach his new assailants. Ethel- 
berta heard him running about through the 
rooms and corridors upstairs. But Cedric 
could find no one—not the trace of a soul. 

Suddenly—‘‘Halp, brother Cedric!’ It 
was Ethelberta’s voice yelling up through the 
hole in the ceiling. ‘‘The Tuck villain be 
down here wrestling with himself something 
fierce.”’ 

Cedric bounded down the stairs with ven- 
geance in his eye and a stitch in his side. 
Alfalfa was shadow-boxing around the hall 
with a huge vase mammed over his head. 
Cedric, thinking it was the Tuck villain, 
jabbed him with his sword in the late after- 
noon. But at that moment a fist came from 
behind the bookease and began to pound 
Cedrie’s head quite convincingly. Cedric 
abruptly lay down to think it over. 

The Tuck villain (for so it was) hurdled 
the bookease with an Australian crawl stroke 
and rushed for the stairs. Cedric sat up 
and looked languidly after him, and it was 
then that he discovered a most strange thing. 
There were two Tuck villains, exactly alike 
in every small detail! One was dashing up- 
stairs and the other was sliding down the 
banister. They met midway and gracefully 
rolled down the steps together. 

“Limping Lena!’ marveled Cedric. “‘Is’t 
possible I be gone cuckoo?” 

And all the while Ethelberta was screech- 


ing in the next room “Willst no one savest 
me? Egad! Forsooth!” 


CHAPTER IV 
Conclusion 

The Tuck person was roaming cautiously 
around upstairs when he heard the sound of 
conflict in the hall below. Straightway he 
ran to the banister, mounted and began to 
descend. Halfway down he met the fac- 
simile Tuck coming up. They embraced and 
rolled down together; and then at the foot of 
the stairs things began to happen. They bit, 
tickled, kicked, clincked, and clawed. They 
massaged each other with chairs, a bass viol, 
and the family cat. It was ten rounds before 
One of them finally flopped over exhausted. 
The vanquished wretch expired singing 
“Sweet Adeline.’”’ The victorious Tuck arose 
and picked his teeth. 

“Good Cedriec,’”’ quoth eh, ‘“‘comest in to 
the fair Ethelberta and we willst have the 
denouement.” 

Cedrie was dizzy and perplexed, but he 
obeyed. 

“Ee-yow!” yelled Ethelberta when she 
glimpsed the Tuck person. 

“Be calm, lady,’”’ soothed the Tuck person. 
“T willst explain.” 

“It be high time, bedad,”’ orated Cedric. 

““Well,”’ began the Tuck person, “I, Cedric, 
be thy good friend of the calories. The ri- 
bald caitiff who dist abductest thee, lady, 
wast my twin brother, Little Tommy Tuck. 
He hast long desired thee to wife and today 
his chance came. Somehow he didst learn 
that thy brother wast gone to London, and 
I wast no at home to restrain him. But I 
by luck didst make good Cedrie’s acquaint- 
ance. I, too, dist learn that he wasseth 
going to London, and I anticipated my broth- 
er’s dastardly plan. I didst decide to inves- 
tigate—no harm done an I be wrong, I didst 
figure. But the dirty work haddest been 
did, so I didst haste here where I wast of 
service to thee I trusteth.”’ 

“Goodeth lands!” quoth good Cedric. 

“Baby mine!” breathed Ethelberta, who 
had been listening enthralled, and _ she 
swooned in the good friar’s arms. 

And the good friar and Ethelberta were 
wedded as soon as the good friar could sub- 
let his friendship and his membership in 
Robin Hood’s gang. And he took Cedric’s 
advice about the calories and attained a per- 
fect thirty-six, and everybody except Little 
Tommy Tuck lived happily ever after, egad! 

And under the greenwood tree—ah, that’s 
where they buried Little Tommy Tuck. 
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Affairs at Washington 


Continued from page 582 


its cosmopolitan society affords an opportunity for the 
younger set to come in contact with the social usages 
of many nations, and form an estimate of the sort of 
Prince Charming desired for a lifelong romance. Ma- 
trons as well as debutantes are keenly interested in 
the revival of a social life at Washington commensu- 
rate with the distinction of the nation as a leader in 
world affairs. Mrs. George Grant Mason of Havana, 
Cuba is one who has found an exhilaration in her own 
Washington life that enhances the appreciation of the 
part that social affairs are playing between nations. 
* * a 


HE nomination of Ruth Bryan Owen for Congress 
in a Florida district has awakened widespread 
interest in the survey of the next Congress. Mrs. 

Owen has made a vigorous campaign and has the re- 
markable eloquence of her father, the late William 
Jennings Bryan. She is a regent of the Miami Uni- 
versity and is very popular as a platform speaker. A 
Democratic nomination in this district is considered 
equivalent to an election and she will be a creditable 
addition to the interesting list of woman members of 
Congress. The daughter of the “Great Commoner’ 
carries a great political heritage as well as the accu- 
mulated political wisdom of a lifetime spent in close 
association with men and women prominent in public 
affairs. For the past half a dozen years Mrs. Owen 
has been in constant demand as a Chautauqua lecturer, 
and is one of the highest paid women in that work. 
She is the mother of four children. Her mother, the 
widow of the silver-tongued orator from Nebraska, 
will accompany Mrs. Owen to Washington. 


* * * 
OW that television is an accomplished fact, there is still 
something more to do. Projecting through space 
scenes visible to people far apart is a marvelous mechanical 


achievement; forecasting weather 
is a triumph in the application of 
science; calculating time and dis- 
tance and the speed of comets has 
come through knowledge of astron- 
omy. Mathematics has all but de- 
fined the last possible division of 
space, but as yet there is no one 
that can accurately forecast event 
or prophesy on a presidential elec- 
tion. As Patrick Henry had it in 
his immortal address, there are the 
“lamps of experience.” Through 
this old-time but effective process, 
political forecasts are made. In a 








































evolve the usual post convention and election claims—“I 
told you so,” and disclose the “original man,’ whoever 
the “elected” may be. On one proposition all the political 
seers agree—that the “logical candidate” usually wins, ‘so 
that the candidatorial claims have now been given over 
to a class of logicians. An application of all this phil- 
osophizing came to me when I learned of the experiments 
being made in New York on television. How much more 
important it seemed to me is it for Congress to keep posted 
on these tremendous advancements made in science than in 
much of the “wishy-washy” gossip and discussion that has 
to do with political affairs. If we could have a television 
applied to political maneuvers, it might forestall some of the 
transactions that later crystallize into scandals and take up 
the time of Congress in hearings that ought to be devoted to 
investigations that have to do with the advancement of sci- 
ence, knowledge and education. 

For instance, to know that less than a three billionth of a 
second is all the time that it takes an electron to be knocked 
out of a film of potassium meta] when light strikes it in a 
photo-electric cell is real news. It is a device that has made 
television and radio photographs possible. At the meeting 
of the American Physical Society recenty Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence and Dr. J. W. Beams of Yale University told of 
their studies of the length of time required for this “‘photo- 
electric effect.” 

In the photo-electric cell there is a film of potassium, and 
another electrode. When light strikes the film the electrons 
traveling from the film to the other electrode cause a minute 
electric current, which can be amplified by means of vacuum 
tubes. In this way a current of any desired magnitude, but 
one which varies with the illumination of the cell, can be ob- 
tained. Because the response of the cell is practically instan- 
taneous, it can be used in television and wire and radio 
photographic service. 

Members of the society were able to see by wire through 
walls and around corners when they were given a special 
demonstration of the process of television developed by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. This was the process that was 
used last April in the first successful long distance television 


tests, when Secretary Hoover spoke 
in Washington and was seen in 
New York. Atasession of the so- 
ciety at the Bell Laboratories, Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives, under whose di- 
rection the method was developed, 
explained its operation, and the re- 
cent improvements that have been 
made on it. 

Some months ago, when the dem- 
onstration of television was made 
at Washington for officials of the 
War Department, I gazed into the 
magic horoscope. There was a loug 
procession of guests who were per- 








few months hence the primary chat- 
ter and pre-campaign clatter that 
resounded in Washington during 
the showers of autumn days will in- 
clude some statements that will 


Upper right A view of the deck of the “Everglades” 
from which many lands and seas have been viewed. 


Upper left Dining salon showing a remarkable col- 
lection of autographs of famous people. 


Below a corner of the Living Room. 





mitted to look upon the smiling face 
of the young lady operator sitting at 
the board in New Yorki smiling her 
sweetest smile, while she chatted 
over the wire 200 miles away. 
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President Coolidge and Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson taking part in cornerstone 
laying of the new Red Cross Building. 













Admiral and Mrs. Cary 
T. Grayson and their 
three sons. 


The British Ambassador, Sir Esme 
Howard, laying the cornerstone of the 
New British Embassy. 





The burning of these buildings was 

authorized by the Government to test 

the fire-resisting qualities of nu- 

merous safes previously deposited 
therein. 






Maj. General Henry 
T. Allen former 
commander. of. the 
American Army of 
Occupation on the 
hine. 
Miss Eppes Hawes, daughter of Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Harry B. Hawes of 
Missouri. 


Herbert Hoover inspecting the site of the new 
Department of Commerce Building. 
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N a modern up-to-date presidential cam- 
| paien the official “curtain raisers” are 

notifications and speeches of accep- 
tance. Now that the quartet of candi- 
dates have all been heard the good news of- 
ficially, the committees are proceeding in a 
vigorous campaign to harvest a few votes 
in the autumn days. Every speech has been 
radioed and printed so that there are likely 
to be no misunderstandings as to who is 
who among the candidates. The seed sown 
at the conventions is in some cases proving 
dragon’s teeth, but in the main the voter 
begins to drift toward his party fence as 
the gentle snowfalls of November are re- 
ported in the Northland. Fortunately, elec- 
tion is all over before the day of national 
thanksgiving and the people await the 
meeting of the Electoral College in Febru- 
ary to confirm the reported result in No- 
vember. Then come the plans for inaugu- 
ration. The law providing for the change 
of this historic day from March 4 to Jan- 
uary first, in order to eliminate the “lame 
duck” session of Congress and get the new- 
ly-elected quickly in the harness has already 
made good progress. 

In early boyhood I followed the torch- 
light processions and had many a rough 
and tumble fight with a neighbor’s son over 
the issue as to whether Garfield or General 








































































































































































President Coolidge and Herbert Hoover 
at the Brule. 






Winfield Scott Hancock was the best man 
in America for president. 

Since that time as a newspaper man I 
have been following the political procession 
in all sorts of campaigns and with all sorts 
of candidates, including Greenback, Social- 
ist, Prohibition, and Free Silver. The im- 
pulse to be present at the first notification 
on the campaign calendar was irresistible. 
Across the continent I made the pilgrimage 
with many loyal and true old-time Repub- 
licans to be present when it occured. It 
was a setting that proved a most im- 
pressive overture to the presidential cam- 

















Curtain Raiser of the Presidential Campaign 


A succession of notifications to the nominees for president and vice-president extending from coast to 
coast—a unique modernized presidential campaign in progress 


paign of 1928. The bustling and beautiful 
little city of Palo Alto was alive to the im- 


portance of the occasion. Flags and bunt- 
ing were in evidence everywhere and the 
classic nooks and picturesque arcades of 
Stanford University never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. There was a hurry and 
bustle at the new Cardinal Hotel where 
buses were coming and going from the 
Stadium. In the centre of the street was 
an old tree that seemed to be sort of a 
shrine of the early pioneer days when Le- 
land Stanford conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a great university among those 
beautiful peninsular hills of California. It 
was significant that one of the first stu- 
dents to enter the University was to be no- 
tified here of the great honor that had 
come to him as the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party for president in 1928, thirty- 
seven years afterwards. The artistic lines 
of the buildings nestling in the campus of 
trees was the scene where many thousands 
of American youths had followed Herbert 
Hoover in their ambitions and aspirations. 
On the summit of San Juan Hill is the home 
of Herbert Hoover, located within the 
grounds of the university, for he has been 
for many years a Regent and strong direct- 
ing force in the affairs of his Alma Mater. 
On this San Juan Hill he was following in 
the footsteps of a president who had won 
his military distinction and possibilities of 
the presidency at another San Juan Hill in 
far-off Cuba. 


The home folks were rather calm and se- 
date about it all, as it was no uncommon 
thing for them to have in their midst a 
celebrity of more or less national impor- 
tance; but there was something in their 
manner that indicated a special joy and 
pleasure in knowing that one of their fel- 
low citizens was likely to become president 
of the United States and give an honor and 
distinction to California that had never 
been accorded any state west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

While born in Iowa, still out where the 
west begins he was more than an adopted 
son; for had not the very beginnings of 
his great life struggles been associated 
with the Golden State? At high noon Palo 
Alto was thronged with visitors from all 
parts. Many of them had made it the day 
of picnics and rejoicing. At two o’clock 
the throngs began gathering on the campus 
grounds. The visitors carried American 
flags under a schorching sun, tempered by 
unusually cool breezes. As reported by the 
radio announcer in a glass box, the assem- 
blage reflected that dominant spirit of 
American good nature. The bands marched 
and the radio announcer proclaimed in 





gladiatorial tones, even indicating the ar- 
rival of the distinguished guest, who turned 
and bowed to the microphone—to the in- 
visible, as well as the visible audience, for 
it was said to be the most extensive hookup 
that had ever been known in the history of 
radio. Daylight fireworks were a feature 





The magic twain whom the Republicans have 
named to head their ticket in 1928. 


that even thrilled the elders. Rockets shoot- 
ing into the blue, unfurled a myriad of flags 
ner having the Stars and Stripes which 
floated proudly in the great expanse 
of the skies amid the “Ohs” and “Ahs.” 
The Stanford Band, in maroon uniforms, 
played every tune associated with the uni- 
versity; drum corps paraded, while the 
Pasadena Drum Corps gave an exhibition 
drill that was impressively new. On the 
dot the flag-covered automobile, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover arrived and the real cheer- 
ing began as the bands played the stirring 
song of California, in which the audience 
joined in singing. Just before Mr. Hoover 
spoke, the massed bands played and the 
great audience sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” They must have been rehearsing 
on the words, for I never before heard a 
great audience sing an entire, verse without 
“Um-de-dawing” somewhere all the lines. 
Under the tremendous amplification the 
voice of Herbert Hoover rang out resonant 
and strong. He could not resist coughing 
once or twice and it was some cough over 
the radio, but he turned the large, yellow 
pages of his manuscript, holding firmly to 
the stand with the other hand, as placidly 
as if he were reading some favorite poem 
to a friend sitting close by. What im- 
pressed me as I sat there was the fact that 
his words and voice were being heard by 
my folks at home in Boston and New York, 
just as clearly as I was hearing it within 
ten feet of the speaker. The only difference 
was it was 2:30 o’clock here and half-past 
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seven on the Atlantic Coast. It seemed 
attuned to the tempo and atmosphere of a 
twilight chat, nothing exciting, but every 
word and phrase carrying a specific mean- 
ing. It seemed to me for the time that 
the mountains, which intervened, were 
annihilated and that it brought California 
closer to the heart of the country and to 





In the classic shades of Stanford University 
which claims Herbert Hoover as one of its 
first graduates. 


the eastern coast than ever before, for was 
not one voice encircling the boundaries of 
the Republic? The speech was heard in 
far-off Hawaii and Alaska. More people 
than had ever before listened to a human 
voice at the same time—were in fact pres- 
ent at the same gathering. In fact, I felt 
that they were just with us then when he 
was speaking. Altogether it was the most 
thrilling reaction I have ever had from a 
radio broadcast. 

With a modesty characteristic of the 
man, he drove out without circling the big 
arena or bowing to the plaudits of the great 
assemblage which in a way suggested the 
days of the Coliseum at Rome. Within a 
short time the great throng had disappeared 
for the notification was over. In the eve- 
ning, at the home of his neighbor, Captain 
Gregory, the members of the Republican 
National Committee were entertained. It 
was a real California garden party. The 
tables were spread on the lawn and the 
guests gathered in the twilight while the 
colored lights gave a romantic touch to the 
scene. Mr. and Mrs. Hoover appeared at 
the back gate and greeted the guests of their 
neighbor. Mrs. Hoover graciously passing 
from table to table, inviting each one in per- 
son to come over and visit them in the eve- 
ning. It was the day after the fifty-fourth 
birthday of Herbert Hoover and the house 
was filled with birthday remembrances, one 
of them including a floral picture where one 
could go up and pull out a single flower and 
find inscribed upon it a personal birthday 
greeting to Herbert Hoover. 


From the roof of this home was an in- 
spiring view of the valley below, sur- 
rounded by the Palo Alto hills. The con- 
stellation of lights below seemed to chal- 
lenge the franchise of the skies above and 
the witching August moon lent its charm 
to the enchanting scene. The night was 
cool and cheerful fires glowed in the grate, 
provided for’ the open-air verandas 
as the guests gathered for this notification 
of the homecoming of their candidate. 
Among the guests was Peter B. Kyne, the 
novelist, and his cheery yarns of Shields 
and Cappy Ricks kept several groups of the 
diners convulsed with laughter, for Peter 
is at his best in his own native California. 

Day by day, Candidate Hoover seemed to 
adjust himself to the demands of the cam- 
paign. When the train stopped at Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles and Long Beach, he 
found himself more at ease in the greet- 
ings to the people from the rear platform. 
The various reception committees were al- 
ways in evidence and carried to him the 
most glowing reports of all the states he 
passed through on his trip to Iowa, for the 
real climax of the notification ceremonies. 

* * * 


Bright and early West Branch, Iowa, was 
astir, preparing to greet her favorite son. 
Main Street, with its new pavement, was 
aglow with color and stalks of tall corn 
surrounded the station forming shaded 
avenues for the approach of the guest. The 
sidings at West Branch were severely taxed 
to provide for the special trains and the 
Pullman sleepers which, for the first time in 
history, had been parked at West Branch. 
Breakfast was taken at the little house on 
South Downing Street, now famous as the 
birthplace of Herbert Hoover. It was ham 
and eggs, of course, and Mrs. Sceller, a 
motherly, kindly-faced lady with glasses, 
was so rushed that she just had to “take off 
her shoes” and go in her stocking feet to 
keep up with her work. The kitchen or ell 
of the house contained the room in which 














Graduating class of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity showing a modest young man standing 
in the rear row second on the left, wearing 
a derby hat tipped back. .This is young Her- 
bert Hoover “thinking things over.” 


Herbert Hoover was born. The front part 
has since been added. Over the doorway 
on one side were morning glory vines, all 
abloom in purple to greet the morning sun, 
—on the other, the trumpet vine, and not 
far away was a little creek that must have 
been a lively affair in the spring freshets. 
Across the way is the double house built 


Quaker fashion. The street is wide and 
bordered with sturdy maple trees, which 
were only young saplings in Hoover's boy- 
hood days. The lawn around the birth- 
place was thronged with interested visitors 
buying souvenirs and it is a wonder there 
was a shingle left of the house the way 
relic hunters attacked it from all points. 
Away from the crowd, I sat down on the 
rear porch, facing the south with a wash- 














Herbert Hoover at 27 when he was called to 
Australia. 


ing machine there ready for Monday morn- 
ing service. It was on this porch that the 
hand of Huldah Hoover rocked the cradle 
of the baby who, was now felt, may be- 
come the chief executive ruler of a great 
nation. Even there she could hear the 
clang of Jesse Hoover’s hammer on the 
anvil in the blacksmith shop as he worked 
far into the night. He was one who loved 
horses and shoeing them right was to him 
an art. It was in this little blacksmith’s 
shop that the lad, Herbert, helping his 
father in pushing the bellows, stepped on 
a piece of red-hot iron and carries the scar 
to this day. 

Everywhere there were flags and signs 
welcoming Hoover home. “Hotdog” stands 
sprang up like mushrooms, for there were 
thirty thousand people to be fed in West 
Branch that day and West Branch only has 
eight hundred inhabitants. The volunteer 
fire department was supplemented with a 
new motor engine from Davenport and 
filling stations were adorned like palaces. 
Every arrangement to the last detail had 
been made for the entertainment of visi- 
tors. Chairman J. W. Good of Chicago, 
former congressman from this district was 
also given a home-coming. Former Con- 
gressman A. F. Davenport was ready with 
a neighborly lift in looking after the guests. 
Naturally, I made my way to the village 
print shop, the West Branch Times, now 
edited by Mr. Henry Corbin. Going to the 
“case” I set some type in the office in which 
was printed the newspaper that announced 
the birth of a son to Jesse Hoover, 
christened Herbert Clark Hoover—fifty- 
four years ago. I tested the office towel and 
found to my delight it would not stand 
alone. Laundries have interfered since the 
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old days. The old-fashioned wood type was 
there, ready to march out for the Fourth 
of July posters (in colors). The office has 
been the clearing house for every incident 
that can be recalled and authenticated in 
the first ten years of Herbert Hoover’s 
eventful life. 

Through the milling crowds I made my 
way to the cemetery on the hill and there, 
under the temple-spired trees standing sen- 
tinel over the dead, I found the modest 
stones marking the graves of Huldah and 
Jesse Hoover. A permanent wreath 
adorned that of Huldah Hoover announcing 
that she was a pioneer of the W. C. T. U. 
of the State of Iowa. While there, two 
young girls from a Quaker settlement near- 
by came up and were talking in whispers, 
but we could distinguish the “thee” and 
“thou.” They had a camera which they 
seemed to want to hide as an instrument 
of the devil, but Citizen Monroe of West 
Branch was with us and reassured them 
when they asked him shyly if he and the 
fat man would not stand by at the foot of 
the grave and give some real life to the 
picture, which was done. 

At the new schoolhouse Mr. Hoover met 
all the school mates who were living, with 
memories of the little old schoolhouse 
where Mollie Brown, who was a member of 
the party, had taught him his first arith- 
metic. Newt Baker, his old chum and 
schoolmate, was ever present and master 
of ceremonies in general and directing a 
restaurant on the grounds in particular. 
Newt is recognized as about the only Demo- 
crat in town, but he has confessed that he 
might vote for Herbert Hoover. They drove 
through the cornfields to find the old swim- 
ming hole, but it wasn’t there, it was far 
out in the wet and muddy fields and one 
scout had reported that there was no water 
there, so this pilgrimage was abandoned 
as an Official part of the program, but was 
explored and discovered by Mr. Hoover 
later. A visit to the Friend Church re- 
called Hoover’s Sunday School days. The in- 
terior was extremely plain—not a picture 
or decoration of any sort and it was in the 
old meeting house across the way that 
young Hoover heard the Quakers talk as 
the spirit moved them, sitting for the most 
part in silence, the men on one side and 
the women on the other. A chicken dinner 
was given here and there were evidences 
that it was a “fast” Quaker meetinghouse 
for music was permitted. The “slow” 
Quakers still ban anything that has the as- 
pect of song or melody in their services. 

Under the large circus tents the real 
show began at twelve o’clock noon. Senator 
Brookhart began the speaking and was fol- 
lowed by Senator Capper and a long array 
of congressional speakers from all parts of 
the country, a perfect floodtide of oratory 
which the people enjoyed to the full, a sort 
of a continuous performance. The family 
reunion was held at four o’clock at the 
Yoder home, a mile out of town. It was 
Mr. Yoder who built the wonderful high- 
way passing through West Branch which 
is now known as the Hoover Highway, con- 
necting the Lincoln Highway and the 
other route across the state of Iowa to the 
Missouri River. After supper they sat out 
on the lawn overlooking a rural landscape 


that is not surpassed. Fields and trees and 
rivers, hillsides dotted with cattle and 
sheep and the tall corn, fairly cracking 
that day as it pushed on to maturity. In 
the prize farms here, there is never a 
bushel of corn sold, it is all fed to stock 
and the financial standing of a farmer is 


Grows.” He jumped on the piano and led 
them in Billy Sunday fashion, but I never 
heard a community sing more heartily and 
harmoniously. Governor Hammill of Iowa 
introduced Herbert Hoover and the ova- 
tion given will not be forgotten. There 
was a sincerity about it that had the real 


Governor and Mrs. Smith on the Mansion Lawn at Albany, N. Y. 


somewhat abated if it is known that he 
sells his corn—it is the feeding of stock 
that enriches the land and enhances the 
value of every bushel of corn sold in the 
way of livestock by a handsome margin 
over the elevator price. ‘i 

I made a journey through the old quarry 
swimming hole on the banks of the Cedar 
River, nine miles away. It was as pictur- 
esque as any old castle in Spain, for a large 
amount of the old quarried rock had been 
left here when the little village of Cedar 
Valley was abandoned. But in the deep 
blue waters of that quarry, one could 


imagine themselves in the Lake District 


of Great Britain where a great galaxy of 
poets lived and wrote. 

As the electric light began to twinkle 
the throngs gathered inside and outside the 
great tent, the amplifier was tested and 
Sandy Sinclair arose and led the great 
throng in singing “Where The Tall Corn 


atmosphere of the home-coming of a son, 
rather than a tribute to the honors a presi- 
dential candiate. Mrs. Hoover and the 
two sons, Herbert Jr. and Allan, were also 
greeted heartily by the home folks. 

Now comes the real great moment in 
Herbert Hoover’s life. He could not dis- 
cuss engineering, finance and abstruse sub- 
jects on such an occasion. When he re- 
ferred to the orphan family surrounded by 
loving friends and neighbors, ready to take 
them to their home and hearts, his voice 
broke. This, too, followed many humorous 
allusions to the boyhood days which 
brought roars of laughter given with a 
chuckle in his voice. Then came a sea of 
misty eyes as that orphan boy stood before 
them in the spotlight of world fame as the 
orphan returning home. The address was 
a real heart throb, and the pity is that it 
could not have been as widely broadcast as 
was the speech of acceptance at Palo Alto, 
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for it was the human Hoover that was 
speaking, who had been drawn out from 
the instinctive repression of his race to 
voice the gratitude of his heart. 

The night was spent in the old home 
town and the throngs visited the Hoover 
train wondering at the car marked Santa 
Fe standing so placidly on the tracks of 
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was given in the Assembly Chamber, but 
the enthusiasm of Governor Smith among 
his home folks was of the same character 
as that given Herbert Hoover in Iowa. 
Vice-President Curtis of the Republican 
Party was notified at his home in Topeka, 
an event that will stand out in the annals 
of Kansas and its capital. Here again the 


SRE REST &. 


Arthur Smith and his wife; Major and Mrs. Warner; Governor and Mrs. Smith; 
Mrs. Walter Smith and Walter Smith 


the Rock Island, a transcontinental rival. 
The bands played “A Hot Time in The Old 
Town” and the people were loath to con- 
clude what is considered the greatest, as 
well as the most perfect day in West 
Branch. The next morning Iowa City and 
the State University nearby was visited 
and Cedar Rapids, with ears of corn cover- 
ing all the lampposts gave hearty welcome 
to the son of Iowa. , All the old haunts were 
visited. Mrs. Hoover made a trip to her 
birthplace, Waterloo, Ia., not far away. 
Altogether it was a sweet and tender re- 
vival of childhod memories associated with 
Herbert Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover, 
his wife. 

Back to Washington to take up the 
threads of the campaign work, the notifica- 
tion ceremonies at his home in California 
and the visit to the old birthplace in Iowa 
was a complete “swing about .the circle” 
which surpasses in picturesque heart in- 
terest that of any campaign tour made by 
a candidate for president. 

As I am not an astral body I could not 
be present at the notification of Governor 
Smith at Albany which was in its way an 
event of the same character and impor- 
tance, when the people of the nation hon- 
ored the boy born in the New York tene- 
ments who had risen to the proud distinc- 
tion of being a candidate of a leading pol- 
itical party for president of the United 
States. The rain interfered and the address 


same spirit of greeting the honored son 
prevailed. The last on the list was the 
ovation given Senator Joe T. Robinson, the 
Democratic nominee for Vice-President, at 
Hot Springs in his native state of Arkan- 
sas. Every one of these events and every 
one of these four men deserved and enjoyed 
a greeting from the home folks that augurs 
well for the future of the country. . As long 
as the American ideal is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the home, the fathers and 
mothers and the sons and daughters, the 
future of the Republic is assured for it is 
the bulwark of enduring power and perma- 
nent progress. 

While the various formal functions were 
going on at a rapid pace in West Branch 
I made a pilgrimage thereabouts to the 
old chbin where John Brown spent some 
time training men for his Abolitionist move- 
ment to free the slaves. In a log cabin 
covered with mortar with little side win- 


dows on the doors that suggest a New Eng- 


land home the Brown of Ossawatomie 
worked and planned. The remains of the 
old wall were there on the Maxa Farm 
known as one of the underground stations. 
There were many automobiles about this 
historic farm. The old trees bower before 
the fresh breezes of a storm brewing as if 
in memory of John Brown whose soul goes 
marching on. Inside the house was a nar- 
row starway leading to the room where 
John Brown rested his shaggy head to 


dream dreams of liberty for the colorédq 
race. On the old porch in the rear, he 
could watch the sunsets that pointed the 
way to “bleeding” Kansas. On a rugged 
boulder by the road was the following in. 
scription on a bronze tablet: 


Here was the home of Wm. Maxson, a sta- 
tion on the underground railroad, where John 
Brown of Ossawatomie recruited and trained 
eleven men for the attack on Harper’s Ferry, 


—Let some poor slave-mother whom I have 
striven to free 

With her children, from the gallows-stair put 
up a prayer for me.—Whittier. 


ERECTED BY 


THE IOWA SOCIETY 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
1924 


Nixon Waterman, the poet, in response 
to the questionnaire asking for whom he 
would vote for President, and why, returned 
the following: 


MY CHOICE 

I shall vote for Herbert Hoover, since fair- 
minded men all know 

That there’s a man who stands four-square 
to all the winds that blow; 

A leader whose fine services of head and 
heart and hand 

Have shown the world his worthiness to 
guide this noble land. 

In all man’s greater attributes he shines 
without a flaw; 

In reason firm; a lover, he, of liberty and 
law: 

If our America shall fail to name him as 
her choice 

Let Virtue mourn in sackcloth while the 
hosts of Wrong rejoice. 

In addition to this, he could not resist 
the impulse to write a ringing campaign 
song, set to original music, with a rousing 
chorus, as an enthusiastic postscript. 


“WHO?—VER!” 


There is a man of sterling worth,— 
“Who?—Ver!” 

He fed the starving tribes of earth,— 
“Who?—Ver!” 

He knows hs country through and through, 

He knows just what and how to do, 

I'll vote fer him and you will, too,— 
“Who?—Ver!” 


REFRAIN: 


Herbert Hoover! Herbert Hoover! 
He’s the man we choose; 
Herbert Hoover! Herbert Hoover! 
One we can’t refuse: 
We've tried him out through flood and fire, 
He’s the leader we require, 
He’s the man to boost still higher,— 
“Who ?—Ver!” 


This man is all a man should be,— 


“Who?—Ver!” 
He stands for law and liberty,— 
“Who?—Ver!” 


We'll make him Captain of our boat, 

He’ll keep the Grand Old Ship afloat, 

Yes, he’s the man for whom we’ll vote,— 
“Who ?—Ver!” 
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The Art of Seeing with the Soul 


The romantic, dramatic and triumphant career of Clarence Hawkes, the blind naturalist and poet 
whose persistence and pluck have hurdled all handicaps in making 
a notable career of usefulness 


HAT of all astronomers of his time, 
'T Gatiteo the blind Italian scientist, 

should have discovered the fact that 
the earth revolved around the sun, instead 
of the sun about the earth, is most remark- 
able. It is equally incredible that Huber 
the blind French naturalist should have 
made some of his most important discover- 
ies concerning bees after he lost his eye- 
sight. Equally amazing are the achieve- 
ments of Clarence Hawkes, the blind na- 
turalist of Hadley, Mass., who for over 
forty years has been carrying on his ob- 
servations and investigations in the field 
of nature without eyesight. So successful 
has been Mr. Hawkes efforts in this field, 
that he has not only produced over thirty 
most readable books upon nature, but also 
these volumes have been pronounced by 
Mr. William T. Hornaday, the dean of 
American naturalists to be marvels of ac- 
curacy, as well as delightful reading. Mr. 
Hornaday says: 

“The stories of Clarence Hawkes ring 
true to life. I read them to my grandchil- 
dren with confidence, while they listen 
with rapt attention. Take my friends, 
Shovelhorns, the moose, Shaggycoat, the 
beaver, and Black Bruin, and make much 
of them, for they are worth it.” 

Not only has Mr. Hawkes come through 
the trying times of the past quarter of 
a century unscathed when nature writers 
have been under fire by John Burroughs 
and Theodore Roosevelt, but he also has 
gained the commendation of these men 
who have criticized other nature writers 
so severely. 

* * * 


When the blind naturalist was writing 
a book upon the moose he discovered what 
he thought was a misstatement in the 
writing of Theodore Roosevelt, concerning 
the moose. An interesting correspondence 
between the sightless naturalist and the 
president then ensued and the versatile 
Roosevelt, finally admitted that he was in 
the wrong. 

It is a great achievement not only to be 
accurate in the exact science of woodcraft, 
but to catch the spirit of the great out 
of doors is equally important. The na- 
turalist must not only have the facts, but 
he must also have the atmosphere, if his 
books would live. In the field of at- 
mosphere Mr. Hawkes has few superiors in 
the realm of nature writing. Thus it is, 
that his books breathe the very ozone of 
wide spaces under the starry sky. Strange 
enough Mr. Hawkes writings are vivid 
with color and vital with light and shade. 
Thus we read graphic and gripping de- 
scriptions of the most illusive phases of 


nature, such as the dark blue shadows 
stealing away from the tree trunks in the 
late afternoon on a winter’s day, or the 
gorgeous blood red winter sunset, with the 
radiant light sparkling upon the snow. 
Such scenes are hard to visualize when 
one has not seen them for forty years. 
Mr. Hornaday explains it by saying that 


Clarence Hawkes 


in Mr. Hawkes’ youth countless sensitive 
plates were exposed in the young natural- 
ist’s brain. These plates were developed 
in the dark room of the soul in after years 
of blindness, so now the naturalist simply 
goes to his studio and brings out the 
proper plate, when he wants to describe a 
certain scene. 

There is no phase of nature that this 
daring naturalist shuns, thus we find him 
describing dog mushing in Alaska, and 
the great herds of Bison on the western 
plains in the seventies, or more intimate 
pictures of our little furred and feathered 
friends. 

Mr. Hawkes says himself, that all things 
in heaven and earth belong to the man 
with an imagination. An imagination 
that is kept within bounds, and checked 
up constantly by the scientific mind. See- 
ing is not wholly a physical performance, 
it is also a matter of the intuitions, and of 
the soul. As an old couplet says, “Two 


men looked through their prison bars, one 
saw mud, the other stars.” 

Mr. Hawkes has always made it a point 
to see stars, because they are more inspir- 
ing than mud. 

Of his parentage and early childhood 
he says. 

“Like many another man I got a good 
start in life by having a beautiful and 
gifted mother. When I go back in mem- 
ory to the very border land of the forgot- 
ten I can just see her. A slight girlish 
figure, an oval face, with smiling lips, 
and sunny brown eyes. This was as she 
looked as I held the end of the reins while 
she drove our family horse along the won- 
derful winding roads. 

“Being a poet of no mean order herself, 
when mother told us children fairy stories 
on a winter’s evening before the dancing 
fire in the old Franklin stove, her lan- 
guage was always simple and beautiful. 
These fairy stories were discarded on Sun- 
day evening when we heard bible stories, 
such classics as Joseph and his Brethren 
David and Goliath and Daniel and the 
Lions. So it was from my mother that I 
acquired my love of the classics. 

“It was from my grandmother Emily 
Gurney that I first learned to love the 
birds and squirrels, and all the beautiful 
things which God has made. Many a time 
in the winter when we were feeding the 
birds and squirrels, I have pressed my 
childish face against the window glass 
while a gray squirrel came up and sniffed 
at me from the other side of the pane. If 
my grandmother taught me to love the 
little wild creatures it was my father who 
taught me the more strenuous features of 
out of doors life. Of him I learned fish- 
ing, boating, camping, and all sorts of 
woodcraft. Father and my Uncle William 
Hawkes had gone west in the late fifties, 
so from father I heard stories of wolf 
coursing, and bear hunting, and even buf- 
falo hunts on the great plains, when the 
west was indeed wild. 

“But my real love of nature was even 
deeper, and more fundamental than all 
this. Often when a mere lad my eyes 
would fill with tears and my heart pound 
like a trip hammer when some beautiful 
scene from the out of doors burst sudden- 
ly upon my sight. My eyes would often de- 
tach a bit of landscape from the surround- 


‘ing scene, until it almost seemed as though 


it had been set part from the rest of the 
world, and framed before me.” 

It was into such a world as this radiant 
with beauty that grim tragedy came. First 
it took from the active boy a leg, and 
left him to hobble about on crutches, but 
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this did not dampen his ardor, for on 
crutches’ or on an artificial leg he did all 
the things that he had done before, even 
playing baseball and taking long tramps in 
field and forest. But four years later, when 
Clarence Hawkes was thirteen years of age, 
while hunting with his father, a charge of 
shot from his companion’s gun in an in- 
stant closed the young naturalist’s eyes to 
the beauties of nature. In an instant he 
went from a world that was vital and vi- 
brant with beauty to the world of total 
darkness. Then followed weeks and months 
of torturous suspense. After a few days 
a little of the eyesight came back as though 
to mock him with his former keen vision. 
Then it gradually faded. So slowly and 
surely it went that the heartbroken boy 
was unable to calculate just how long the 
waning vision would last. Finally the cur- 
tain of total darkness shut down, and the 
long hard fight for courage and hope be- 
gan. 

Then specialists in Boston were consulted 
and for two years Mr. Hawkes says “I was 
alternately upon the operating table, or rest- 
ing up from such an ordeal, and getting 
ready for another operation.” Finally 
after two years of this torture, the doctors 
gave up in despair and relinquished the boy 
to blindness for life. 


Mr. Hawkes has since written of this time 
in his life. He says that he was so tired 
of the strain of going upon the operating 
table that he cheerfully accepted the doctors 
verdict and went gladly to his dark cell in 
the dungeon of blindness. 


The doctors did accomplish one good 
thing in the boy’s life, for as a parting sug- 
gestion they said, “send him to the Per- 
kins Institute for the blind.” So the fol- 
lowing autumn the embryo naturalist found 
himself at the famous school for the blind 
founded by Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the hus- 
band of Julia Ward Howe author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” and the sub- 
ject of Whittier’s poem “The Hero.” 


It was at Perkins Institute that the 
sightless boy again found himself, and 
learned once again to work. Here at the 
age of fifteen he began laying the founda- 
tion for his literary achievements in later 
life. These studies were supplemented by 
arduous reading in the summer vacation. 
One summer he and his mother spent the 
entire time reading the Brownings. An- 
other summer was spent with the Italian 
poets. From his mother Clarence learned 
versification and began to write simple little 
poems of nature. 

In the year 1891, after graduation, Mr. 
Hawkes was invalided home with the 
grippe, and while convalescing he wrote a 
lecture upon the six American poets. 

His success as a lecturer was so extra- 
ordinary and so many of the poems with 
which he began bombarding magazine of- 
fices were accepted, that after taking a post 


graduate year in Boston, studying oratory, 


and for a time reading law, that he finally 
plunged heart and soul into the literary 
struggle without waiting for further prep- 
aration. 

For as Mr. Hawkes says, the best prep- 
aration for literature is life. The best way 
to learn to write, is to write. One will make 


many mistakes by this method, but it is 
the shortest cut to success. 


Yet it must not be imagined that success 
upon the lecture platform came easily or 
in a few months, or even years, for it was 
a case of countless disappointments and 
ceaseless toil. To fill his first engagement 
Mr. Hawkes drove ten miles in a driving 
sleet and rain storm, only to find the hall 
closed and the lecture canceled. The second 
date was a little more successful for the 
embryo lecturer was greeted by thirteen 
people who were willing to part with fifteen 
cents to listen to what the boy of twenty 
had to say of the American poets. Yet be- 
fore he was twenty-one he was supporting 
himself by lecturing. In time Mr. Hawkes 
became a popular lyceum and Chautauqua 
lecturer, speaking in courses with such men 
as Russell Conwell and Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis. 

Success in the poetic field was also gained 
through unremitting toil and with many 
disappointments. But so persistently did 
Mr. Hawkes write and so faithfully did he 
work that he managed to sell nearly a hun- 
dred poems to good advantage during the 
hard times of the years 1893-’94. 


About this time in order to bring some 
sunshine into the dreary house the poet lec- 
turer brought home a little fuzzy colly pup 
and named him Master Frisky. This dog 
became the playmate of the children in the 
neighborhood and Mr. Hawkes would tell 
the children fanciful stories of the adven- 
tures and accomplishments of Master 
Frisky. 

Soon the fanciful tales, which were al- 
ways true to dog nature and which were 
partly founded on fact, grew in number, 
until once again there was enough for a 
book. This time the publisher in a big city 
was willing to take all the risk and pay the 
author a good royalty. Today there are 
dogs named Master Frisky wherever the 
English language is spoken. The dog book 
was really the first of Mr. Hawkes’ long list 
of nature books. 

In all his nature writings Mr. Hawkes 
has employed the most thorough and 
scientific methods. Weeks and months of 
heartbreaking toil mean nothing to him if 
he accomplishes his aim. Today over thirty 
published nature books attest the tireless 
energy of this man. Books which are 
read in the British Isles and that also found 
their way into French and Danish. 


* * x 


Mr. Hawkes has come to be one of the 
best known writers upon Nature subjects in 
the country, while children from Maine to 
California reverence his name and his home 
in Hadley, Mass., which is presided over 
by his charming wife is the mecca for chil- 
dren from all over New England. 

Mr. Hawkes agrees with Kipling who 
once said. “I would rather write good chil- 
dren’s books than adult fiction, for if you 
once gain the heart of a child, you can keep 
it for life.” 


In 1899 Mr. Hawkes married Bessie Bell 
of Hadley. Miss Bell was an artist and had 
illustrated several of the author’s books of 
poems. She was a graduate of Pratt In- 





stitute and like her husband had a love for 
the beautiful and particularly the out of 
doors. Mr. Hawkes says that it is very’ 
largely due to her courage in sharing the 
precarious fortunes of a literary worker 
and her willingness to economize that they 
were able to make good during the lean 
years of literary struggle. 

Early in April he gets out his fishing 
tackle and looks it over for he is an ardent 
disciple of Isaac Walton. Charles Hallock, 
the founder of the Forest and Stream said 
a qaurter of a century ago that Mr. Hawkes 
was one of the most skilful fishermen ip 
New England. 

Autumn brings football and this ardent 
sport fans always either sees or hears over 
the radio nearly all the great college teams 
in the East and at the close of the season 
picks an all Eastern team. In the winter 
he “listens in” for the international hockey 
games and attends basketball games, and 
theatre. He has always been a great lover 
of the spoken drama. 

In 1915 Mr. Hawkes .published through 
Henry Holt & Co. of New York his autobio- 
graphy “Hitting the Dark Trail,” which has 
been called by critics one of the great auto- 
biographies in the English langauge. 

At the close of the world war the Hadley 
author learned that fire thousand French 
soldiers had been made totally blind by the 
war, so he set to work to help. This auto- 
biography which had helped thousands of 
discouraged blind Americans was translated 
into French and Eugene Brieux the French 
dramatist, printed it for the blind soldiers. 
Brieux said that “it was not only the “life- 
line” to the French soldiers, but that the 
book also made a profound impression in 
France. 

This indefatigable worker says that it 
is through his three P’s—Patience, persev- 
erance and pluck that he has achieved his 
great work, which consists of five volumes 
of poems, and over thirty published nature 
books. Educators have not been backward 
in recognizing this work. Three American 
colleges and Universities have given the 
Hadley author Honorary degrees, while 
many press and literary clubs have made 
him an honorary member. 

To this dauntless Bayard of the dark life 
is a continued contest. As he says, one must 
fight until his breath and strength is gone, 
and his courage is in tatters and then “go 
to it” again and fight some more. It never 
does—to give up, or turn one’s back to the 
enemy. 

Just keep on fighting and smiling and 
eternally “plugging away” at the day’s 
work. That is about all there is to life. 
That, together with love, friendship and 
faith which keep us going. 

We can never lose faith in ourselves, or 
humanity, if we remember God is in his 
Heaven, All’s right with the world. 

There was a welcome given his book 
“Patches” published by Milton Bradley 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, be- 
cause it is the story of a horse. In these 
days of motor cars, a horse is an object 
of real curiosity to children born in later 
decades. This tale of a Wyoming cow pony, 
illustrated by Griswold Tyng, has the thrill 
of a wild western movie. It deals with the 


romance of the cattle land and opens with 
Continued on page 605 
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Ruth Kemper Returns With Her Violin 


The popular American violinist returns next year to America for a concert tour after a success in 
London that places her in the fore rank of world famous violinists 


HE recent despatches from London 

gave the friends of Ruth Kemper a 
distinctive thrill—announcing her return to 
concert work in America. Ruth Kemper, 
the young American violinist, has been 
playing in London after a year spent in 
study with the world famous master, 
Eugene Ysaye. Judging from the reports 
which have reached America, Miss Kem- 
per made a brilliant debut. Of particular 
interest were the American compositions 
which she played. Leigh Henry, an emi- 
nent authority and music critic of London, 
wrote of her performance: 


“One owes to our other American guest 
artist one of the week’s exquisite mo- 
ments. Ruth Kemper is a violinist of un- 
usual quality. Her broad power is bal- 
anced by her sensitive subtlety. Her 
rendition of the Bach Concerto in E major 
was masterly in its clarity, strongly de- 
fined musical line and rich tone. It was 
in two American works, however, that she 
provided the most delicious moments. The 
Jazzetto of Samuel Gardner is both ex- 
cellent as a piece of musical humor and 
a fine study of Kaleidescopic color con- 
trasts and rythmic whimsicality. 


“How spiritual American music can be, 
how tenderly it can express itself without 
an echo of Hollywood sentiment, how in- 
timately reflective without heavy solemn- 
ity, was made evident in the ravishing 
rendition of the truly lovely andante and 
Scherzo from the violin and piano sonata 
by Henry Holden Huss which Ruth Kem- 
per played as her penultimate item. One 
thing is certain, we must have more of 
Huss and we should have more of Kem- 
per.” 


* * * 


That Ruth Kemper should be especially 
fitted by training and temperament to in- 
terpret American music is not surprising, 
having had her entire schooling and con- 
cert experience until the last year on this 
continent, and having as purely Colonial 
ancestry as any concert artist before the 
public today. On her mother’s side she 
is descended from the Fitz Randolphs who 
came over from Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land in 1622 and settled at Barnstable, 
Mass. Edward Fitz Randolph, from whom 
she traces her ancestry, married Betty 
Blossom, daughter of Deacon Blossom who 
came to Plymouth on the second voyage 
of the Mayflower to escape persecution. In 
1628 they came to Piscataway, N. J. and 
from there Miss Kemper traces her an- 
cestry to Samuel Fitz Randolph who 
served as an officer in the Revolution. 


From this colony she also traces her an- 
cestral line to Jacob Davis, a Chaplain in 
the Revolutionary army. After the Revo- 
lution a part of this colony migrated to 
what was known as Virginia, now West 
Virginia. About the same time there 
crossed the mountains from Old Virginia 
Colonel William Lowther who had served 
his country nobly in 

the struggle for free- 

dom and settled in 

West Virginia. Colo- 

nel William Lowther 

was a grandson of 

William Lowther who 

came to Pennsylvania 

with William Penn 

and lies buried in 

the old Buckingham 

Meeting House grave- 

yard. 

These two families 
met in Harrison 
County and Ellen Da- 
vis, descendant of the 
Fitz Randolphs, be- 
came the wife of 
Thomas H. Lowther, 
descendant of Wil- 
liam Lowther. They 
were the grandpar- 
ents of Ruth Kemper. 

In 1741 there was 
a colony settled in 
Germantown, Virgin- 
ia. Among these 
colonists was one 
John Kemper from 
Musen, Germany. 

This colony grew and 
intermarried with col- 

onsts already estab- 

lished in that section. 

One of this group be- 

came famous in the 

Battle of Gettysburg 

and on that field there 

stands a tablet today 

erected in honor of 

him and the soldiers 

who fought under his 

command. He lived to become one of the 
best loved Governors of his state. 

After the Civil War, being plantation 
owners and having lost much of their 
property through the freeing of the slaves, 
some of this family moved over into West 
Virginia and played an active part in the 
development of that rapidly growing sec- 
tion. 

* * * 


Ruth Kemper is directly descended 


from this branch of the family. So far as 
is known by her family she has not an 
ancestral line that does not date back to 
Colonial days. So it is not to be wondered 
at that this young artist takes a very 
definite pride and pleasure in sponsoring 
and interpreting the music of her native 
land. 


Ruth Kemper 


Her career as an “infant prodigy” 
started with her first public appearance 
at the age of four. She was acclaimed at 
a recital in Chautauqua when she was 
six. At 17 she was a soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ysaye. Since she has appeared 
with the Baltimore Symphony orchestra 
under Gustav Strube, and at recitals in 
most of the large cities of the United 
States, including New York. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


HERE is always an interest in thea- 

trical managers and producers for 

the fact remains that a production 
must have a producer at one time or an- 
other. 

Climbing the four flights of winding 
stairs that lead to the unique studio under 
the roof of his theatre I found David Bel- 
asco, the veteran, who has given some of 
the greatest productions to the American 
stage. 

The same mystic, quiet, beloved Belasco, 
with gray hair, twinkling eyes and dark 
eyebrows greeted me, speaking softly and 
distinctly as in the old days. He lives, 
thinks and works in the midst of “proper- 
ties.” On a handy desk was Dumas’ work, 
“The Three Musketeers” and a drum that 
sounded the long roll for Napoleon— 
drama on every hand surrounds David 
Belasco. 

“Is the dramatic instinct really creep- 
ing into business?” 

“I think so,” he answered. “You know 
the skyscraper evolved from an incident 
where a bird cage was holding up heavy 





David Belasco 


books placed upon it. The salesman writes, 
rehearses and produces his own little plays 
every day—he oftentimes has a more dif- 
ficult role than some actors.” 

David Belasco was born in California 
and spent his early days in a monastery, 
which accounts for his liking for clerical 
garb. He began as usher in a theatre, 
and as a result knows his theatre from the 
front to back stage. As stage manager at 
Baldwin’s Grand, in San Francisco, he 


made a national reputation. When a pro- 
duction passed his inspection it was ready 
for Broadway. 

Beginning his New York career as stage 
manager of the Madison Square, it was 
not long before David Belasco was lead- 
ing manager of the Lyceum Theatre and 
soon built his own, “The Belasco” Thea- 
tre which has been the scene of more dis- 
tinctive theatrical triumphs than any 
other theatre in the country. Belasco has 
become an institution, and the theatrical 
public, for over twenty-five years, have 
counted on a Belasco play as an event of 
the season. 

Simply to list Belasco’s productions is 
to record pre-eminent theatrical successes. 
More than producing drama, Belasco has 
accomplished much in the development of 
artists and actors. From David Warfield 
in “The Music Master,” to Lionel Atwell 
in “Devereaux’”—from Mrs. Leslie Carter 
in “Zaza,” Blanche Bates in “The Girl of 
the Golden West” to Leonora Ulrich in 
“Tiger Rose”—the list is a veritable blue 
book of famous stage folk. 

The first ambition of every stage aspir- 
ant is to “see Belasco.” His realism is 
real—real fires glow in the fire-place—the 
lighting is studied to the last shadow. This 
all reflects the rugged sincerity and honor 
of Belasco to his art. 

“T believe in regulating the imagination 
by reality. Business is much like a play; 
business is built, and so is a play; both 
are evolutions along natural progressive 
lines, both depend essentially upon human 
interest.” 

The Dean of American Dramatists, David 
Belasco personifies American drama. He 
has encouraged the drama in smaller 
cities and gave the Belasco cup recently 
presented to a Texas club in the Little 
Theatre tournament under direction of 
Drama League work. 


* * * 


URING the World War there was one 
name that represented high author- 
ity in the Wilsonian administration. Ber- 
nard Mannes Baruch of New York City, as 
a member of the Advisory Committee of 
National Defense, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Raw Materials on the War 
Industries Board, had an authority not 
surpassed by any one man, excepting the 
President of the United States. As Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, in that 
eventful year of 1918, he made a study of 
essentials and non-essentials— an oppor- 
tunity rarely given one man. 
A man with prematurely gray hair, de- 
voted to his white-haired mother, Bernard 


Baruch is a familiar figure in New York 
City where he was born in 1869. For 
many years a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange he later became a well 
known figure in Washington during the 
war. When Barney Baruch decided a mat- 
ter in those days it was about the last 





Bernard Mannes Baruch 


word, for he was one of the close advisors 
of the late President Woodrow Wilson. 
Being a member of the Conference on 
Capital and Labor and various other or- 
ganizations to study agricultural condi- 
tions led him to write many articles and 
pamphlets on the problems of the farmer. 


Barney Baruch has often expressed his 
desire to alleviate the desperate condition 
of the farmer. He had made many trips 
through the West and South, living on 
farms, ranches and plantations in order 
to get first hand information. His ex- 
periences as a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, he has felt worth while 
to utilize for the benefit of the farmer. 


“The farm problem is a question of mar- 
keting. There is nothing that resembles 
equity in the present operations of sell- 
ing the farmer’s products.” 

The father of Barney Baruch was a sur- 
geon in the Confederate Army. When 
Barney Baruch secured his A. B. from the 
College of the City of New York, in 1889, 
he was encouraged by his father to make 
a study of politics. 

Level-headed, Barney Baruch is counted 
an influence wherever Democrats gather, 
and his association with the American 
Commission to negotiate peace and the 
drafting of the economic section makes 
him a leader in determining the democra- 
tic policy on foreign market relations. In 
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the gathering of the old war-guard, faith- 
ful and true, to carry on the Democra- 
tic campaign for Smith and Robinson the 
man who participated in the two Wilson 
victories will be sought for counsel. 
Woodrow Wilson could always depend 
upon Barney Baruch of New York, who in 
a way supplanted Col. E. M. House, “the 
silent,” while the latter was abroad during 
the war. 
* * * 


KNEES 


DAM summoned Eve to his side. 
“Go,” said he, “seek far and wide 

Until you find my flock of sheep; 
Shear off their wool the while they sleep 
And bring it here; we’ll fashion clothes 
That briars won’t scratch, that won’t ex- 

pose 
Our blistering backs to the burning sun; 
Now hurry, gal, be on the run!” 


So Eve she sought, and Eve she found, 
And Eve she sheared each sheep around; 
She brought the wool back to her boss 
And threw it on a pile of moss. 


All night they carded, spun and wove 
Within the shelter of the grove, 

And when the morning sun peeped in 

To fashion clothes they did begin. 

‘Twas Adam’s clothes that first were made 
In colors warranted not to fade, 
Presentable in any crowd, 

Much room for shrinkage—they allowed. 


But when Eve’s clothes they fain would 
form 

That noble gal began to storm; 

“T’ll swear by all the apple trees 

I'll never wear such rags as these!” 


But Adam’s way was best, of course, 

And though her weeping made things 
worse, 

When they had finished Adam’s shirt 

He let her make herself a skirt. 

And thus, appeased to some extent, 

Eve straightway to the forest went 

And whispered to the serpent there 

That maids some day would bob their hair 

And bare their backs, and show their 
knees, 

E’en though it meant their hides might 
freeze; 

But manly forms would ne’er look cute 

In anything like a bathing suit. 


So, some are homely, some are fair, 
Some are covered, some are bare; 
But when it comes to manly shanks, 
Each day we offer up our thanks 
In some such grateful words like these: 
“MAY TROUSERS ALWAYS HIDE 
THEIR KNEES!” 
M. T. S.—1928. 


* * * 


CCORDING to a recent announce- 

ment of Mrs. Banister of The May- 
flower Hotel Washington, a very decided 
change in policy is scheduled to occur 
in October with regard to The Mayflower 
Log, when it will bloom forth as the soci- 
ety magazine of Washington and will be 
known as “The Mayflower and Washing- 


tonian.” Under the skillful direction of 
the Editor, The Mayflower’s Log during 
the past three years has evolved from an 
unimpressive hotel organ into its present 
handsome style. The new magazine es- 
says the task of vividly portraying the 
social, political, and diplomatic life of the 
Nation’s Capital,—much of which teems 
through the portals of The Mayflower. 
This interesting publication is to be placed 
on a subscription basis, with a circulation 
reaching to 20,000 copies monthly, and in 
addition to the local subscribers and 
those throughout the United States will 
be sent not only to Pan American and 
Canadian capitals, but also to many of 
the Capitals of the Old World, so that this 
magazine will not only be of national 
scope, but international as well. In Sep- 
tember, The Mayflower’s Log will be re- 
placed by a very attractive miniature 
magazine, which will present in detail the 
plans for the many and varied features to 
be included in the premier issue of “The 
Mayflower Log and Washingtonian.” 


% * 6 


COUNTRY “old when the Spaniards 

came, old when Christ was born; no- 
body knows how old.” A country of jun- 
gles, blind, malignant and invincible. A 
country that’s hot and dirty. That is the 
land of “The Red Gods Call,” C. E. Scog- 
gins newest tale of romance and revolu- 
tion in Central America. 

An alert young man from Main street 
drifts into this country. Soft eyed vil- 
lians who swing wicked knives, an old 
American warrior, gallant and thirsty; an 
Alice who never heard of Wonderland; 
soldiers of fortune; all these persons are 
thrown into this young innocent’s path, 
and the result is story that any of us who 
like to venture in dreams may well read— 
and be pleased with the result. 

Mr. Scoggins knows his Central Amer- 
ica—this none can deny. Nor can it be 
justly said that he lacks the ability to 
weave a pattern of romance and adventure 
out of the jungle, a boy, a girl and a hand- 
ful of adventurous souls. The country of 
“The Red Gods Call” is not the Central 
America of Richard Harding Davis or O. 
Henry. Soldiers of fortune don’t become 
presidents over night. And every female 
inhabitant of the countries is not the seno- 
rita of the magazine cover. Rather is Mr. 
Scoggin’s land a place of dirt, of fever 
and heat, a place of trouble, yet for all 
that a place to which “they all come back.” 

The author is best known for just such 
pictures as “The Red Gods Call.” His 
short stories and “The Proud Old Name” 
have won him fame as a delineator of the 
tropics. Now comes this new story, a 
worthy successor to those others. 

“The Red Gods Call” is brought out by 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


* * * 


Observations of Hoover 
BY CASSIE MONCURE LYNE 


S I catalogued the Library of the U. 
A S. Department of Commerce and 
worked for two years in the office of 
the Secretary, Hon. Herbert Hoover, I have 


seen a great deal of him at close range. No 
man ever worked harder; and if occasion 
demands, he is there at his desk, early and 
late; for there are no such thing as office 
hours with Hoover. Many bureaus have 
come under his control, like Patent office, 
for the benefit of his organization powers; 
and he has elevated the work of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to prime import- 
ance, by introducing the “pep” and the 
peculiar specialization of which he is a mas- 
ter. He has had the ablest men to help him; 
his five trips around the World, have con- 
vinced him that the United States, though 
wonderful in resources yet could learn much 
from lands not so wealthy in natural advan- 
tages. Hence elimination of “waste” and 
utilization of by-products are two of his 
hobbies. In every way, he is the plain 
blunt man of the people, the son of the 
Quaker blacksmith; ready to lend a helping 
hand everywhere, irrespective of clime or 
color—but “doffing his hat” to no man. 

But, in “Who’s Who’—there is a long 
list—showing that every nation under the 
sun has tagged him with something, so that 
his cosmopolitan recognition, seems like the 
cry of his fellow owls, in the Sacremento 
and San Joaquin valley—‘‘Hoo!—Hoo!— 
Hoover!” He is a man who needs no visit- 
ing card for the courts of Europe. 


* * * 


There are 42,000 people employed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and on their 
pay-roll; and nobody holds a job as a “Pro- 
fessor emeritus” so to speak. Hoover earned 
his salary; and the same is expected of 
employees. 

One day, I commented that scrub-women 
went down the same elevator that the Sec- 
retary used. I felt it was not within the 
keeping of the dignity of office, for a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet! Instantly the reply 
came: He approves of soap and water; and 
would be glad they were on the job.” That 
shows his great democracy; pomp does not 
attract him; and power only appeals to 
him in the sense of usefulness—and service. 
I have been up and down with him many 
times on the elevator; he has held open the 
door for me in entering the building; but I 
never saw him in my life, tip his hat or 
bow to anybody. He gets in and gets out 
without ceremony; always busy in thought; 
so the employees realize and recognize, 
hence do not disturb him; for he likes to 
be let alone. 

Every day, there are huge problems to be 
met; conventions in session at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; cotton-spinners; iron- 
workers; plumbers meetings; grain gather- 
ings; textile congresses; rubber associa- 
tions; fish commissions; and heaven knows 
what and who—all congregate there; and 
expect to be “guided” by Hoover’s view and 
judgment—and so, like the “many-sided 
Franklin’—under that Quaker hat, rests 
the acumen in which BIG BUSINESS has its 
utmost confidence. Hoover is, as everybody 
knows, an engineer by profession; but he 
also knows the trade of the butcher and 
baker and candle-stick maker—and can 
meet them like the shoe-maker, sticking to 
his sole. Able workers in bibliophile, under 
Miss Cross, his efficient Librarian, collect 
data whenever the Secretary is going to 
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make a speech; but, Hoover himself gives 
the “idea”—the pith—the interpretation— 
the common-sense advice, which the craft 
desires. ) 

Hence, the marts of trade christen every 
thing “Hoover” from vacuum cleaners to 
house-wife aprons; and use his name as a 
verb:—to “Hooverize”—which means 
plain living—but substantial food, for red 
corpuscles and plenty of energy. 


* * * 


When he returned from the Flood 
stricken District, my! but he laughed over 
this incident: In the confusion and turmoil 
—the stork flew to a gingerbread looking 
resident of Mississippi—leaving three little 
black babies—to be nurtured, clothed—and 
christened—so the negro mother named 
them—respectivvely: “High Waters’; “In- 
undation” and “Herbert Hoover.” The hu- 
mor and humility of this classification 
surely amused the Secretary of Commerce. 


* * * 


In Hoover’s Department, anybody hurt 
in the World’s War, got a job if it could be 
arranged. Men of big affairs would stock 
his office with their sons, like $1.00 a year 
men—just for the beneficial influence of 
Hoover’s training; the force of contact and 
lessons of example. But—to his efficient 
Chief Clerk, Mr. Libby, the Secretary left 
the personal investigation of these appli- 
cants; weeding out the grain from the 
chaff. 

Hoover early commandeered the services 
of an able staff; wizards in wheat; the best 
talent the country could offer, he called to 
his conference table for suggestions in ef- 
ficiency; iron, steel and railroading; for no 
commerce is possible save through coopera- 
tion. 

The commercial attachés to diplomatic 
circles, have to pass the hardest of exam- 
inations before their satchel is packed and 
pass-port guaranteed: These “Field repre- 
sentatives” feel the pulse of trade in all the 
marts of the world; and from Buenos 
Aires to Singapore, send in their reports 
as “tips” for producers and jobbers. They 
are the silent sentinels on the frontier line; 
and it is no easy task; no sinecure; with 
uprisings in Persia and Poland; to be sta- 
tioned among a people whose language and 
methods are far from the customs of Uncle 
Sam’s bourse. 


Germany is aggressive in getting back 
her pre-war trade; and where Militarism 
has failed; Teutonic tenacity never tires; 
so that, the label “Made in Germany” 
means the cheapest price on the common 
market—in artistic production incredible as 
to cost. Her commercial expansion in Si- 
beria and South America bespeaks a tire- 
less and indefatigible industry—with which 
American manufactory has to compete. 

The Department of Commerce as well as 
the Department of State is pitting the 
brains of our Nation again an intellect 
which has an efficiency that years of Ger- 
man preparedness has fostered. For the 
United States to meet this tribunal— 
Hoover realizes and recognizes that only by 
American education of the masses, will it 
be successfully attained. He thinks that 
democracy will not succeed unless it is 


rooted in the hearts of the people and sup- 
ported by an ideal of the great purposes— 
of self-government, which come from spir- 
itual interpretation of the tenets of our 
faith and hopes. 


* - * 


As a Quaker, war is repellent to the very 
holy of holies of his creed; and what he saw 
in the devastation of Flanders, has caused 
him to try to plant roses as well as pota- 
toes in the wake of the iron heel. Through 
his efforts and the cooperation of the New 
York Fire and Police Department, Herbert 
Hoover has rebuilt the Library of Louvain. 
for the world! Worst even than the floods 
in the Mississippi levees, would be to leave 
educational advantages out of the future 
opportunities for growth of WAR-RIDDEN 
No MAN’sS LAND. Such efforts bespeak the 
true humanitarian that Herbert Hoover is; 
and the cities of Europe, on many auto- 
graphed sheets, penned by burgomasters, 
but signed by the populace, bear testimoni- 
ials of appreciation that mean far more to 
this plain, unostentatious American than 
all his Stars, and medals of Decorations 
and palms of many Orders which have fes- 
tooned him with ribbons of their insignia. 
The darkies of Dixie are now naming 
their triplets after Hoover like once they 
called them for “Marse Abe Lincoln”—for 
as one old mammy said; “Dat Mr. Hoover 
might have a white face—but he sure did 
have one black heart!” 


* * * 


R. HAILEY scores again. The Har- 
ley Street specialist, thanks to An- 
thony Wynne, has reached a very foremost 
place among the ranks of the great fic- 
tional detectives. The famous Sherlock 
Holmes is in danger of losing his place as 
the premier sleuth of the English-speaking 
world. Indeed as a full-sized criminologist 
and runner-down of criminals it is to be 
doubted that Conan Doyle’s lanky super- 
man is entitled to any preeminence over 
Anthony Wynne’s corpulent scientist. 
Many, I think, will freely concede that 
Hailey is as good as Holmes any and 
every day in the year. Indeed I am in- 
clined to believe that there are some who 
will be willing to award the palm of su- 
periority to the eminent physician. 
Anthony Wynne has written many fine 
detective tales, but never a finer than his 
latest, THE RED SCAR, recently issued 
from the press of the well-known Phila- 
delphia publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. In my opinion, THE RED 
SCAR eclipses all his former efforts. It is 
simply beyond praise as a piece of deduc- 
tive reasoning from a well conceived pre- 
mise to a truly logical conclusion. Dr. 
Hailey has tackled many an abstruse prob- 
lem and wrestled with it to a successful 
solution, but never has his talents been 
brought to bear upon a more difficult task 
than in the present work and never has 
he acquitted himself so creditably. Never 
has the medico-sleuth displayed such mar- 
velous instinct and transcendant ability in 
discovering the right clue. The book is 
a thriller of the first order from the alpha 
to the omega, that is, from the stabbing 


of Raoul Featherstone to the enlightment 
on the mystery in which his murder lay in- 
volved. There is no let-up in the interest 
from page to page, the reader breathlessly 
hurries on in his eagerness to reach the 
final denouement. 

Featherstone, the unfortunate victim, 
was an artist to whom the ladies were very 
partial. He had promised to marry three , 
of them. The beautiful Echo Wildermere 
had been his model. She became engaged 
to him. The sculptor, Alaister Diarmid, 
was also madly in love with her. When 
she rushes to Alaister’s door and he finds 
her with ghastly face and streaks of blood 
on her neck and her evening dress torn 
she implores him to accompany her to the 
studio where the artist is found lying on 
his back with Echo’s cloak around him 
blood-stained. Had Echo murdered 
Raoul? It looked that way to the sculp- 
tor. But there were others to whom sus- 
picion pointed its blackened finger. What 
about the jealous lover, Alaister himself? 
He, too, becomes involved in the affair. 
Moreover, a skeleton is discovered in the 
ashes of Alaister’s motor. Then there is 
a jealous husband, Major Leyland, whose 
wife, Phyllis, was infatuated with the 
artist. Had he not sufficient provocation 
to commit the deed? Many clues are dis- 
covered which lead here and there, but all 
the time one is lying around in view of all, 
yet no one recognizes it as a clue until 
Dr. Hailey comes along and by following 
it he comes upon the real perpetrator of 
the crime. A very brilliant piece of work 
which increases the fame of the Harley 
Street specialist and causes the reader to 
hope that some other murder problem may 
soon come along to again tax his ingenu- 
ity and afford pleasure in the reading of 
how he accomplishes the wonderful things 
which appear so strange and baffling to 
the ordinary individual. 


Clifford Gordon. 


* * * 


EN YEARS ago a number of cour- 

ageous, far-seeing and determined 
men declared that the time had now 
come for the Czechs to throw off their 
various yokes and stand forth an inde- 
pendent people. The proclamation was 
made in 1918 and while the beginnings of 
such an independence were rather revo- 
lutionary, the result was the stabilizing 
of industry, finances and government. Bo- 
hemia, Moravia and Slovakia, united, make 
an area about equal to the state of Illinois, 
and over the Republic Thomas Garrique 
Masaryk was made President and Dr. 
Benes made Foreign Minister. 

At that time chaos began to resolve 
itself into order. The Czech crown had 
dwindled to about three farthings in 
value. Now the industry and progress in 
the state of about 14,500,000 is one of the 
marvels of Europe. 

Formerly the Czechs were ruled from 
Vienna but now their leader, who has been 
called the “George Washington of Czecho- 
Slovakia,” is Professor Masaryk and the 
Republic is emerging from obscurity to an 
independent, forceful and virile group with 
industries creating commodities that are 
distributed to all parts of the world. 

Continued on page 605 
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Revealing Real Values Through Appraisal 


The young man who established the Lloyd-Thomas appraisal method anticipated the necessities of 
modern business big and little with a fundamental idea—John J. Thomas the 
Ohio boy with a heritage of rare Welsh blood 


in Central Africa who never walk 

along the banks of a river for fear of 
seeing the reflection of their awful selves 
in the water. We of the white races, how- 
ever have learned with our civilization the 
value of self analysis and knowledge. We 
have learned that ignorance regarding our- 
selves and the affairs that enter into our 
scheme of life is often fraught with the 
most evil consequences. 

“Man! Know thyself,” was an admonition 
by Pope and later frequently published in 
certain advertisements. The 
suggestion related to health 
affairs. The Sermon on the 
Mount contains similar advice, 
differently expressed, and 
every sociologist who pretends 
to a concern for his fellow 
men frequently holds up the 
mirror to people so that they 
can see their weaknesses and 
better qualities in true light. 
Many men have traveled far 
on the wrong path before they 
realized the futility of their 
plans and methods, and it is 
becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day that the 
specialist, whether in tem- 
poral, physical or business af- 
fairs, is as much a necessity 
in the present age as was the 
new religion which had its 
birth among the hills of Judea 
nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

The prosperity of this 
country depends largely upon 
confidence and credit. And 
whoever sets up a new scheme 
for promoting and stabilizing 
these two essential factors in 
business is entitled to the 
recognition which Emerson 
said belongs to the man who 
makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. 
He is contributing immeasur- 
able benefits to mankind. 


Tits ce are, it is said, many savages 


* * * 


Business, which has fur- 
nished a wealth of epic stories, 
has had another page added to its already 
extensive annals by the application of scien- 
tific appraisal made by specialists in this 
line of study. 

No one realizes the benefits of the modern 
appraisals more than the bankers. Today 
they have an intelligent basis upon which 
to determine the limitations of credit to in- 
dividuals and corporations. Hence, bank- 


ing is shorn of its hazards to considerable 
extent, and automatically the conditions of 
trade and commerce were placed upon a 
more stable basis. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since 
this country has experienced one of the 
panics that fretted industry on periodical 
occasions for the last hundred years. Better 
banking and more scientific methods of con- 
ducting business enterprises have practical- 
ly eliminated the dangers of financial dis- 
turbances, and the development of the ap- 
praisal adjunct to our business practice has 





JOHN J. THOMAS 


played a conspicuous part in the general 
improvement. 
When we speak of appraisals we canno 

fail to associate the name of John J. Thomas 
of the Lloyd-Thomas Company, of Chicago, 
and New York with this branch of scientific 
endeavor, for it was he who nursed the new 
system in its infancy, and he has done more 
than any living man to demonstrate its 


utility and importance to the business inter- 
ests of America and Europe. Clients of his 
company may be found in every part of the 
United States and in many important cities 
of Europe. 

Men whose future seemed hopeless have 
been shown the true road to success by the 
members of this great organization of ap- 
praisal engineers, and a vast army of busi- 
ness men now realize that such services as 
these scientists can render is the link that 
is necessary to complete the chain which 
creates strength and solidity in industry. 

It has long been a puzzle to 
the average man, why, if there 
is no secret of success in pro- 
fessional or business life, as 
some eminently successful 
men have stated, how does it 
come about that, of two men 
apparently equally gifted, one 
succeeds while the _ other 
fails? The truth, according 
to Mr. Thomas, lies in the fact 
that thousands of men never 
realize their own potentiality. 
Certain dormant powers that 
lie within them are never 
awakened in life. The elec- 
tric spark that could start the 
personal engine into activity 
never touched the vital energ- 
izing power. 

There is a great deal of 
truth in this aphorism, he 
says, but he asserts that 
energy without intelligent 
guidance is in many instances 
application wasted. 


* * * 


“How can a man be expected 
to manage a business success- 
fully if he does not know the 
relation of the assets to the 
liabilities?” he asks, “for, 
after all, this is the supreme 
test of the financial standing 
of every enterprise.” 

Mr. Thomas desires to 
preach the gospel of appraisal 
throughout the land, for noth- 
ing would benefit trade and 
commerce any more than the 
establishment of more intelli- 
gent conduct in the affairs of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. It is pitiful, he 
says, to see so many men struggling to. 
make a success of an enterprise the essen- 
tial feature of which they know little or 
nothing about. 

The truth is, he adds, that men give too 
little study to business matters that con- 
cern them most. The complexity of the 
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credit standing of many firms would be ma- 
terially changed, and perhaps surprisingly 
benefited, if bankers possessed more accu- 
rate data pertaining to the assets and pos- 
sible fields for expansion of our American 
commercial and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Socrates had to drink the poison because 
he taught the youth of his age to think. To- 
day, 2000 years after his death, we respect 
him as one of the subtlest intellects of all 
time, a martyr in the cause of exact knowl- 
edge and inquiry. 

Today the foremost scholars admire and 
respect the thinker—the man who seeks 
exact knowledge, for it is now a well estab- 
lished fact that no modern business can 
be successful unless its owners have specific 
information regarding every branch of the 
enterprise. And since a knowledge of the 
true value of the business is the first essen- 
tial the function of the scientific appraiser 
must be regarded as most important. 

The appraiser teaches business men to 
think. He has no patience with those who 
conduct their affairs in a haphazard man- 
ner, for he knows that in this day of stren- 
uous competition knowledge is one of the 
dominating factors. A man may have large 
amounts of money at his command, but if 
he does not know how to employ it intelli- 
gently sooner or later he must come to grief. 
Thousands escape the abyss annually be- 
cause some appraiser had pointed out the 
weakness of their system and showed them 
the danger that was ahead. 

The study of political economy, as it is 
pursued today owes its origin to Adam 
Smith who was characterized by some per- 
sons as a half dreamer and a half material- 
ist. Smith evolved ideas and codified eco- 
nomic laws with a brilliance and an indus- 
try for which economists have never ceased 
to be gratified. 

Smith’s economic classic, “The Wealth 
of Nations” was published in 1776 and few 
books are more in demand in the public 
libraries of this country by students of pol- 
itical economy than Adam Smith’s master- 
piece. 

John J. Thomas believes it is equally as 
essential to know the secrets of successful 
business enterprise as it is to possess facts 
concerning the “Wealth of Nations.” Both 
propositions are advanced by the applica- 
tion of intelligent and conscientious effort 
combined with judicious economy. Many 
of Mr. Thomas’s business friends have ur- 
ged him to write a book on the principles of 
sound business practice and the advantages 
of appraisal service. Such a publication 
would have a wider field than “The 
Wealth of Nations” for it would fill a want 
in the office of every business man. His 
book, “What the Business Man _ should 
know about Fire Insurance” is one of the 
best contributions to insurance literature 
that has been published. 

Throughout the world times and customs 
are undergoing remarkable changes. Even 
the Turk, whether Pasha or peasant, once 
regarded as a classical example of Oriental 
Conservatism, is adopting the newer meth- 
ods which science has wisely devised. 
Throughout Europe the business methods 
which brought wealth and distinction to 
the House of the Medici, the Fuggers of 


Augsburg, the Hansaetic League, the 
Guilds, the Rothschilds, and even the Hud- 
son Bay Company, the Astors and the 
Rockefellers on the American Continent 
could not win success and fame today un- 
less they adopted a higher system of busi- 
ness practice than that which existed a cen- 
tury or two ago. 

The old methods served their purpose and, 
like the great trees, having reached their 
full growth, and having lived for many 
years in their maturity and strength, slow- 
ly but surely have lost their virility and 
power. The old time systems exist today in 
certain houses, it is true, but not in the 
great institutions that are notable for their 
remarkable growth and success. 

Whether the Ancient Phoenicians or the 
financial and commercial institutions that 
rose to distinction during the centuries had 
a scientific system of appraisals we do not 
know, for the historians are silent upon 
this subject. Their business methods, how- 
ever, were certainly ahead of those of their 
day. They did not lag or follow. They 
blazed new paths and advanced systems 
that were original and distinctive at the 
time, just as the modern appraisal service 
is original and distinctive today. 


* * * 


Business today, however, is a structure 
entirely different from that of past ages. 
Each institution must now stand alone. No 
longer can a firm come under the protection 
of the guilds, the combinations or associa- 
tions and feel financially and industrially 
secure. Today it is the survival of the fit- 
test and each executive, merchant and manu- 
facturer must keep these facts constantly in 
mind. 

Those who fully realize the exact situa- 
tion today see in the appraisal system a 
valuable barometer, and they regard men 
like John J. Thomas as necessary associa- 
tes because they are specialists of the high- 
est importance in enterprises that need close 
application and scientific analysis to win 
success. The repudiation of the old sys- 
tem of doing business in a haphazard man- 
ner is more pronounced today than ever, and 
the sooner a man realizes it the better his 
chances will be to succeed. 

The conditions of success in life are the 
possession of judgment, initiative and char- 
acter—qualities which are not bestowed by 
books. Books are dictionaries, which it is 
useful to consult, but of which it is per- 
fectly useless to have lengthy portions in 
one’s head. 

Mr. Thomas agrees with M. Taine, who 
said that “ideas are only formed in their 
natural and normal surroundings; the pro- 
motion of growth is effected by the innu- 
merable impressions appealing to the senses 
which a young man receives daily in the 
workshop, the mine, the law court, the 
study, the builder’s yard, the hospital; at 
the sight of tools, materials and operations; 
in the presence of customers, workers, and 
labor, of work well or ill done, costly or 
lucrative.” 

In such a way are obtained those trifling 
perceptions of detail of the eyes, the ear, 
and even the sense of smell, which, when 
picked up involuntarily and silently elab- 
orated, take shape within the learner and 


suggest to him sooner or later this or that 
new combination, simplification, economy, 
improvement, or invention. 

One of the most interesting talks I have 
listened to for a long time was that deliy- 
ered by Mr. Thomas on “Friends.” He 
said: 

“Being in the business of appraising, it 
naturally develops the tendency of sizing 
up almost everything from a valuation 
standpoint, therefore, we are astonished 
when we appraise the value of our individ- 
ual friends. We all know the larger the 
quantity of friends that we acquire the 
larger is the sum total of our friendship as- 
set. It is exactly like adding to our finan- 
cial affairs assets that are monetary. 

“T happen to know two individuals both 
of whom are warm and real personal friends 
of mine. Both are wonderful fellows, in 
personality and mentality. But it is hap- 
pened that they did not like one another. 
This was indeed puzzling to me and it was 
of sufficient concern to me that these two 
men should be good friends that I deemed 
it of great interest to study the problem 
to discover the cause. I had the hope that 
if I could find out the reason I could remove 
it. 

“It took me not only months but years 
to find the cause. I reached the conclusion 
that if A knew B as I knew him then A 
would be B’s friend, and conversely. 

“The reason was that these two excellent 
friends of mine did not understand each 
other. Both being intelligent men they 
thought they understood each other ‘too 
well.’ 

“But despite their beliefs I knew that I 
had discovered the real reason. Both being 
reasonable individuals it was easy for them 
to see the reason and both began to get a 
better understanding of each other. And 
what happened? They became friends. 
Each has added to his individual asset 
column of friendship. 

“TI heard a story about Charles Lamb, 
the noted English writer and _ public 
speaker, who upon the occasion of a dinner 
gathering of acircle of close personal 
friends assembled to celebrate a recognition 
that Lamb had received from the Crown. 

“Lamb said he would talk about ‘Friend- 
ship.’ Arising, he slowly looked around the 
circle and after a prolonged pause he sud- 
denly pointed at a man and exclaimed, ‘I 
hate that man!’ The man pointed out, it 
so happened, had never seen Mr. Lamb, hav- 
ing come as a guest of a friend of the 
speaker. It was indeed an embarrassing 
moment for all. The mutual friend arose 
and said, ‘But Mr. Lamb you don’t know 
this man.’ Lamb replied, ‘That is exactly 
the reason why I hate him.’ 

“From that text he gave one of the finest 
talks of his career carrying effectively the 
truth that friendships are based solely on 
mutual understanding.” 


* * * * 


The first rudimentary appraisal was made 
in 1892. It was a complete analysis and 


rudimentary report on the plant of the 
Davis Lumber Company at Phillips, Wis., 
and was of such importance in the premises 
that its utility was demonstrated beyond 
any question. 
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John J. Thomas became interested in the 
new science a few years later when it was 
still in the experimental stage, and to him 
much credit is due for its development into 
one of the most valuable acquisitions to 
modern business. He made it a science and 
applied a system which will last as long as 
the human race. He never accepts appear- 
ances as conclusions. Facts alone count. 
Some one facetiously said he is a modern 
“Doubting Thomas,” so eager is he at all 
times to be shown. At any rate he operates 
on the principle that “truth knows no pre- 
ferences, it asks no favors and makes no 
apologies; it simply demands a hearing.” 


* * * 


To illustrate the wide territory covered 
by this great firm of appraisal engineers it 
might be stated that The Lloyd-Thomas 
Company maintains offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Memphis, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, 


Des Moines, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, 
London, England and Berlin, Germany. It 
occupies its own building in Chicago, built 
expressly for such an industry, and it is 
the only building of its kind in the world. 

During the first eighteen years of the 
company’s existence the property values of 
companies it has appraised reached the huge 
total of $12,604,871,150. There is no line 
of enterprise that has not received the un- 
biased investigation of these appraisal ex- 
perts. Today a Lloyd-Thomas appraisal is 
a passport that receives recognition in any 
bank in America. 

Amazing beyond words is the develop- 
ment of the system which John J. Thomas 
was instrumental in founding at the begin- 
ning of the present century. Today the ap- 
praisal in thousands of business enterprises 
is like the monthly trial balance; it tells 
conclusively how a business stands and 
whether the enterprise is drifting. 

A blue rose is one of the impossible hopes 
of the florist, but he goes on experimenting, 





President Masaryk is an unique and in- 
teresting political figure. He has not 
come to the front through any masterful 
assertive course like that of a dictator: he 
is the choice—the logical choice—of the 
people. 

ca * * 

The tenth anniversary of the Republic 
finds Professor Masaryk a man of seventy- 
eight who has the bearing and energy of 
forty. He was of lowly birth, being a 
locksmith’s apprentice at fourteen, but 
this son of a coachman approached the 
ladder of life with a determination to 
climb and he easily mounted the rungs 
which marked him teacher, professor, 
author, philosopher, psychologist, histor- 
ian, statesman and now President. 

The World War created many brilliant 
and noble histories and none more inter- 
esting than this professor of slavonic lan- 
guages in a London University. When the 
war came he left his wife,—who was an 
American musician,—and to whom he was 
passionately devoted, and slipped through 
the Hapsburg lines to neutral soil where 
he fought the cause of his country with 
tongue and pen. His daughter was cast 
into prison but his wife was released after 
her arrest because she was an American. 

One of the President’s sons, Jan Ma- 
saryk is the Czecho-Slovakian Minister to 
Great Britain and is married to the daugh- 
ter of Charles R. Crane of Chicago, former 
minister to China. Dr. Alice Masaryk, 
daughter of the President is his home- 
maker since her mother’s death. 

In Hradzin Castle, the real “White 
House” of the Republic the President 
leads an almost ideal life—that of a 
strong man, in full health, enjoying early 
rising, outdoor life—horseback riding, and 
the society of the most interesting Euro- 
peans and visitors of importance from 
England and America. Essentially liter- 
ary he finds intellectual enjoyment in his 


just as he continues to seek a rose without 
thorns. A permanently successful corpora- 
tion without periodical appraisals is in the 
mind of the trained appraisal engineers as 
impossible as a blue rose. Nature and busi- 
ness ideals seem to have set the ban on such 
possibilites. 

The man with a message may not have 
a large audience when he expresses his 
theories but if the message contains wisdom 
the world will sooner or later take note. 
More people are listening to the philosophy 
of the appraiser today than ever before, 
and it is believed the system has taken root 
in hundreds of places where it was not 
known ten years ago. 

When the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached only a few were there to listen. 
When the author of the great classic died 
a few thousand only had ever heard of Him; 
today as many million think of him as a 
living personality. He had a message, and 
so has every man who lessens the difficulties 
and perplexities of life. 





Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 602 


extensive library as well as in the intel- 
lectual aristocracy to which he belongs. 
“Suicide as a Phenomenon of Modern 
Civilization” is one of the Professor-Pres- 
ident‘s best works. “The World Revolu- 
tion” contains his own experiences and his 
memoirs, during the last war and his stu- 
pendous work, “The Spirit of Russia” is 
intensely analytical of a vast country and 
people; it has more literary acumen than 





True Victors 


ey strong!’? Ambition says, “Be strong! 
Press on and onward still; 
Whatever gifts there are belong 
To valiant souls who WILL 
While men of modest purpose may, 
Determined mortals MUST!” 
Yet each man’s honest heart will say: 
“But first of all, be just.” 


“Be great!” Ambition says, “Be great! 
Climb higher still, nor stop, 

Content with your achieved estate, 
Until you reach the top. 

Unless the prize you own is best, 
To fate be unresigned!” 

Yet, beating in each manly breast, 
A warm heart says: “Be kind.” 


—NIXxON WATERMAN 











any of his later books, such as those deal- 
ing with logic, psychology, socialism and 
ethics. The author writes seven lan- 
guages with ease and fluency. 

The president has been a great traveler 
in all countries where he has studied na- 
tional and international relations which 
fits him above any other to control the 
affairs of his country. While he receives 
people of all classes, he is the more charm- 
ing host to scientists, artists and politi- 
cians. He has a distaste for merely for- 
mal and social gatherings. As he had a 
natural love and knowledge of the best 
music, he has a “home choir” which he 


enjoys. His wife, being a talented musi- 
cian, a student of Liszt, he was, during 
her life able to broaden his appreciation 
of the music of other countries through 
her interpretations. 

This is the notable figure whose history 
will be forever interwoven with the Re- 
public which on its tenth anniversary can 
count on its political fingers, so many 
great achievements. The future will find 
the Republic ready to meet any upheaval 
that threatens Europe. Men, women and 
children all belong to athletic clubs,— 
even the older women have their gymna- 
siums where they work to keep fit. Physi- 
cal exercise in training classes is not com- 
pulsory but it is universally carried on as 
a national custom. Physical strength, 
building for the future and habits of in- 
dustry and thrift will carry such a people 
to sure progress and power. Their for- 
eign minister, Dr. Benes, was a peasant 
farmer who began his studies under Dr. 
Masaryk and it is largely owing to the 
unusual friendship of the two men and 
their love for country that has made 
Czecho-Slovakia what it is. These two 
figures—not aggressive dictators but un- 
derstanding, cultured and wise men,—are 
performing their patriotic duties in a way 
to set an example for all Europe. 


The Art of Seeing with 
the Soul 


a running fight, giving vivid glimpses of 
the “Spring Round-up” and the “Rodeo at 
Wyanne.” Christmas Day at the Ranch is 
graphically and tenderly described with the 
magic of memories. There is that some- 
thing in the book characteristic of the work 
of Clarence Hawkes—a soul intensity that 
clarifies the human interest and makes us 
think more of our own kind as well as 
horses. 


Continued from page 598 
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An Eminent Governor Who Governs 





Romantic rise of Alvan T. Fuller to a position of national prominence through his own efforts and 
independence—An individuality that has revealed the sturdy courage 
and integrity of New England forbears 


HERE is much of romance in the rise 

of Governor Alvan T. Fuller of Mas- 

sachusetts. The story of his life 

reads like a page from fiction; the boy who 

began his career by selling newspapers; a 

young man who conducted a bicycle repair 

shop while helping his widowed mother, 

and who later became a motor magnate and 
chief executive of one of the 
foremost industrial states in the 


country. It is the career of a 
man self-made financially and 
politically. 


While he began life a poor 
boy, born in Boston in 1878 with 
few material advantages, Nature 
endowed him with three invalu- 
able assets: sterling honesty of 
character, tireless determina- 
tion, and a genial disposition. 
He possessed to an unusual de- 
gree the qualifications for a suc- 
cessful business man—vision 
and courage; and was remark- 
ably successful. Few men, even 
under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, can through their 
own efforts become millionaires 
or near millionaires before they 
are fifty. He was ambitious; 
and had an earnest desire to be 
of public service and offered the 
talents that had won success in 
private business to the conduct 
of public affairs. Serving his 
political apprenticeship as a Pro- 
gressive in the Massachusetts 
House, then as an Independent 
he entered the Congressional 
race. The “Searchlight On Con- 
gress” is not known for its par- 
tiality for Congressmen. “Might- 
As-Well-Have-Stayed-At-Home,” 
is the label which the “Search- 
light” pins on most of the repre- 
sentatives from all of the States. 

Alvan Fuller was the one 
Massachusetts Congressman sin- 
gled out for commendation by 
this independent and pugnacious 
sheet. Censure came to him 
from other quarters. The reg- 
ular politicians did not like his 
frank criticism of official graft. They liked 
it still less when, instead of padding his ex- 
pense account with such ‘items as silver- 
handled shaving brushes and boxes of 
cigars, he declined to accept either salary 
or expense money. 

His independence and his outspoken at- 
tacks on dishonest practices made him a 


By E. McLEAN JOHNSON 


thorn in the side of the political leaders in 
the State. Even after he joined the Repub- 
lican party, he scandalized the “regulars” 
by contributing to the Woodrow Wilson 
foundation. When he mentioned “Beacon 
Hill” and “Ali Baba and The Forty 


Thieves” in the same breath, and expressed 
an earnest desire to do some political house- 





Governor Alvan T. Fuller 


cleaning at the State House, there was 
wrath and consternation in the camp of the 
politicians. There was more wrath when 
he presented himself as candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Now it was at that time 
an unwritten law that high office in the 
State could be reached only by means of a 
certain political ladder, on which the top- 


most rungs were the offices of the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Senate, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Governor. 
Alvan Fuller was neither Speaker of the 
House or President of the Senate. He was 
not even at that time a member of the 
Legislature, but he had won the confidence 
of the people by his fearless attacks on cor- 
rupt office holders. 

His election alarmed the “reg- 
ulars.” And his candidacy for 
Governor threatened to split the 
Republican party in the State. 
Nevertheless he won the nomi- 
nation and later the election by 
an overwhelming majority. He 
had the support of independent 
voters in both parties and of the 
former Progressives. 

He began his official duties 
confronted with a difficult situ- 
ation. Some of the economies 
of the past had not been real 
economies; but rather a _ post- 
ponement of necessary expendi- 
tures. A number of improve- 
ments requiring considerable 
capital outlay could no longer be 
deferred. State funds had been 
lost through having been placed 
with trust companies that later 
became insolvent. In addition, 
a heavy burden of emergency 
expense was incurred through 
the loss of State property by 
fire. 

A politically-minded Governor 
would have met these emergen- 
cies by a bond issue and kept the 
State tax, for the time being, 
at the old level. Governor Fuller 
conscientiously assumed the full 
burden for his administration; 
and set about to meet the ex- 
penses out of current income as 
far as possible, and at the same 
time keep the State tax at the 
lowest feasible amount by strict 
economy. He set the example by 
reducing expenses in the Gov- 
ernor’s office. He set another 
example for State officials and 
employees by arriving for work 
at nine or earlier and remaining until five 
or later. He frowned at junketing at the 
State expense. 

He proved an indefatigable and tireless 
worker. He even went without a vacation 
during the first year of his term. He ac- 
cepted the situation philosophically with 
the comment that no one had to take the 

Continued on page 615 
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Poems That Have Impressed Famous People 


An interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throb’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still asso- 
ciated with tender and cherished memories 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


Found His Heart Throb in Whittier’s “Eternal 
Goodness” 


On his ninety-third birthday the late 
Chauncey M. Depew received me in his 
office. Surrounded by books and pictures, 
seated at a spacious roll-top desk, he tran- 
sacted “business as usual.” He chatted 
with serenity and good humor, even to the 
current news. Taking his ’kerchief from 
his upper pocket and wiping his mouth 
with characteristic gesture, he said: 
“What’s the use? and Why should I? are 
fatal phrases to ponder long upon, while 
indifference always shortens life. When 
one loses interest in his friends, his 
church, political party, his club and old 
acquaintances, he soon withers, and the 
grave claims one whom no one wants or 
laments.” 

There was the old-time charm in his 
voice as he announced the poem as nearest 
his heart to be Whittier’s “Eternal Good- 
ness.” “There is something in those lines 
that to me touches the sublime. While I 
have quoted many poems in my speeches,” 
he continued, “this is one that always 
brings the mist to my eyes. Memorized 
when I first read it in a newspaper, the re- 
frain comes to me over and over again.” 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


The passing of Chauncey Depew re- 
moved one known as “America’s Grand 
Old Man.” Had he lived another month 
he would have rounded out his ninety- 
fourth year and celebrated his birthday 
with an address as had been customary 
for many years. He was one of the few 
men who was privileged to unveil a statue 
of himself presented to Peekskill, the place 
of his birth. 

As a member of the “Skull and Bones” 
of Yale, success came early to this cheery 
New Yorker, beginning with an hour and 
a half speech to his fellow-students. A 
noted after-dinner speaker and orator, he 
was credited with having made more pub- 
lic addresses than any other man in his 
time, totalling nearly ten thousand 
speeches. His good humor never failed 


him and his jokes became classics and 
went the rounds. “A story goes farther 
than an argument and a joke captures 
more than a speech,” he told me on one 
occasion. 

The ringing golden voice of Chauncey 
Depew soothed the ruffled feelings of dele- 
gates after many a hard-fought battle over 
presidential nominations in Republican 
National Conventions. At eighty-two he 





The Late Chauncey Depew 


was a delegate to the Republican Conven- 
tion. The late Warren G. Harding, the 
chairman, requested Mr. Depew to fill in 
some time. It was the speech of the Con- 
vention. Later President Harding wrote 
to him: “There was a lull which called for 
a speech, and you so wonderfully met the 
requirements in 1916 that I sat in fascin- 
ated admiration and have been ready ever 
since to pay you unstinted tribute. You 
were never more charming and I count 
you the grand old man, eloquent, incom- 
parable, in your late eighties.” 


* cos * 
A POPULAR OPERA SINGER 
Singles out Shelley’s “Skylark” 


Waiting for his entrance cue at the 
opera that night, I heard Edward John- 


son humming a song without words. “I 


hardly realized that Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ 
was one of my most cherished poems until 
I found myself repeating it at these inter- 
vals and applying it to others as well as 
myself.” 

This was his deferred answer to my re- 


quest as to his heart throb. When he con- 
tinued, “the poem is a sublime contrasting 
of human emotions and is radiant with 
enthusiasm and idealism,’ I further 
agreed with him. He often inscribes the 
lines when sending gifts to friends: 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is naught, 
And our sweetest laughter 

With some pain is fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those 

That tell of saddest thought. 


With an international reputation, born 
in Ontario and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Edward Johnson does not 
forget the home city. He married the 
daughter of Viscount Jose D’Armierio of 
Lisbon. After singing at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, he began 
his study under Lombardi in Italy and in 
Florence and sang for five seasons in Mi- 
lan, and was the creator of Parsifal in 
Italian. Engagements in Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and many South American 
cities rapidly followed. More recently he 
has been connected with the Chicago 
Opera Company and latterly with the Me- 
tropolitan of New York. 

It seems quite fitting that a singer 
should enjoy the music of “The Skylark,” 
for as the poet Wordsworth said of the 
same little feathered songster, “There is 
joy divine in that song of thine.” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit. 
wert 

That from heaven, or near it, pourest thy full 
heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Bird, thou never 


Higher still and higher, from the earth thou 
springest. 

Like a cloud of fire; the blue deep wingest 

And singing still, dost soar and soaring ever, 
singest. 


In the golden lightning of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are brightening, thou dost 
float and run 

Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 


x * * 


DR. CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


A Member of Congress and Noted Speaker and 
an Editor still Clings to Bobby Burns 


Knowing Dr. Charles A. Eaton as a 
newspaper man, a preacher and a member 
of Congress and popular platform speaker, 
I felt I had a chance to draw three good 
heart throbs. His first thought was of his 
school days in his native Nova Scotia 
home. “The cherished poem is often one 
learned in school. This should not be in- 
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terpreted as a lack of appreciation of mod- 
ern verse; it shows how the mind in the 
receptive days of youth is wide open for 
impression. The student, obliged to study 
poetic form, took something into his mind 
that unfolded new beauties as life took 
on new meanings, but that does not mean 
that we must be untrue to our first be- 





te; ra 


Thomas A. Edison 


loved poem. I am still true to Bobby 
Burns.” Dr. Eaton recited the catchy 
Scotch lines of “To a Mouse,” which in 
dialect reflects the fright of the small 
field-dweller when his nest is upturned by 
the plow on an autumn day in the field. 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, timrous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie, 
Thou need na start awa’ so hasty 
Wi’ bickerin’ brattle! 
I would be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murderin’ prattle. 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor, earth-worn companion 
An’ fellow mortal. 


“This poem by the true hearthstone poet 
stirred me in youth and stirs me still and 
gives us a bit of philosophy regarding the 
‘beastie,’ showing that the instinct of the 
smallest insect and the human intelligence 
were fruit of the same tree.” 

Through his versatility Dr. Eaton has 
been able to enjoy the privilege of follow- 
ing more than one inclination and activ- 
ity successfully, having been editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly, preacher at the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, and a 
full-fledged Congressman from New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Eaton also has three alma mat- 
ers, having attended MacMaster Univer- 
sity in Toronto, where he received a LL.D., 
also graduating from the Newton Theol- 
ogical Institute and attending the Balfour 
University. 

Dr. Eaton returned again quoting his 
heart throb with the preface: “There is 
the universal blight of futility expressed 
in the following lines, as well as man’s 
natural concern of the future”: 


But mousie, thou art not alone 
In provin’ foresight may be vain; 
The best laid plans of mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley, 
An’ lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest compared wi’ me 
The present only toucheth thee, 
But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear. 
An’ forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear. 


* - * 


CARL LAEMMLE 
Has a Love for Schiller’s Lines 


Before me was my old friend whom I 
had known in Oshkosh, and he still has a 
tender spot for the old home. Car] Laem- 
mle, the little giant, does not forget the 
old friends and old home. “Youth is the 
period when the heart is permanently 
touched with a sentiment contained in 
some poem, and the indelible impression 
made in youth by Schiller’s “Die Glocke” 
makes it my heart throb. Like all German 
school children I committed the poem to 
memory and we were made to understand 
that the lines expressed the whole philos- 
ophy of life. As I have advanced in years, 
I have realized more and more how human 
and how true is the philosophy of which 
Schiller sang.” 

The modern English student would find 
it quite a task to learn the stately descrip- 
tive lines of “Die Glocke,” but having done 
so, a supreme classic is his possession. The 
poem loses by translation, and the late Dr. 
Angell after witnessing Sir Henry Irving’s 
performance of a German play, said: “All 
the stage effects of lighting and scenery, 
all the power of Irving’s golden voice were 
forgotten when, on reaching home I read 
the work in the original and found beau- 
ties that far surpassed all trappings of 
the drama.” And so, “Die Glocke” must 
lose something of its classic beauty when 
translated. 


Firmly bound the mould of clay 

Born shall be the bell today! 

Comrades up, now be at hand! 

Ere in his work the master live 

The blessing God alone can give 

To what we earnestly prepare. 

Now many an earnest word be said. 

When good discourse our labors share 

Then merrily the work is sped 

Let us contemplate with zeal 

What springs from feeble 
thought. 

Contempt for him we e’er must feel 

Who planned not what his hands have wrought. 

And as the sound dies on the ear 

That makes the welkin ring on high 

So may she teach the truth severe 

All earthly grandeur soon must die. 


strength and 


* * * * 


O’er our town let gladness reign 
Peace—be this her first refrain! 


When Car] Laemmle came to America he 
became a real American. He was early 
identified with the Motion Picture indus- 
try. As head of the Universal Film Com- 
pany, he was one of the pioneers in estab- 
lishing the industry in Southern Califor- 
nia. While pictures would seem to leave 
little time for the study or the memory of 





the classics, it brings some classics to 
many who would never have known them. 

Carl Laemmle was born in Laupheim, 
Germany in 1867, attended the public 
schools and came to America in 1884. As 
manager of the Continental Clothing Com- 
pany he had contacts with people that 
were reflected later in the amazing suc- 
cess he had in the motion picture industry 
in which he has weathered storms and 
tempests, and knows how to enjoy the 
serenity of substantial success. 


* * * 
THE FAVORITE POEM OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON 


In the somber shadows of the old li- 
brary of the laboratory in Llewellyn Park 
which was later burned, sat Thomas A. 
Edison at a rolltop desk, shuffling some 
flakes of aluminum. He looked up, then 
continued his work. “We are going to 
make a book with aluminum leaves. It 
could contain the entire contents of thirty 
volumes of the Encyclopedia in one volume 
less than an inch thick. We will have to 
use something to save books made of 
paper that crumble to dust in a few years.” 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the sub- 
dued light, I began to wonder. Was this 
a library after all? What were all those 
instruments in alcoves and nooks? It 
must be part of the Wizard’s workshop as 
well as a library. A moment later I caught 
sight, tucked away in a corner, of a cot. So 
this was one of the rooms where Edison 
lived, worked, slept, and worked again— 
for days on end—when his “campaigns” 
or investigations became so enthralling 
that he could spare no time to leave until 
results were obtained. 

There was a cheery twinkle in his clear 
blue eyes when I asked him to name his 
favorite bit of poetry. Scratching his head, 
he replied promptly, “Evangeline.” “That’s 
a long poem,” I said. 

“Well, perhaps that’s why I like it—the 
whole of it,” he told me. “If I had to 





Carl Laemmle 


choose—well, I don’t know just what 
verses I like the best. I like it all.” 
A little later he was quoting: 


“When she had passed, it seemed like the ceas- 
ing of exquisite music.” 

“Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots 

’ of the angels.” 
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“Whenever I’ve read that,” the wizard 
continued, “it makes me think of my first 
boyhood sweetheart. It recalls the click of 
the gate, that evening, when I saw her 
last.” 

A few moments later we were talking 
about poetry. 

“There can be no poetry—for me—with- 
out romance,” he said. “This blankety- 
blank verse never hits a heart throb. And 
Evangeline is just one perfect love story. 
Perhaps that’s why I like itso. There was 
a time when the real intelligence of an 
American family was tested by ‘Have you 
Evangeline in your house,’ and there were 
fairies in those days.” 

Again he quoted from the poem: 


“And as she looked around, she saw how 
Death the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had 
healed it forever.” 


e x * 


HEART SONG OF VICTOR HERBERT 
NEVER WRITTEN 

Radio fans maintain the popularity and 
love the music of Victor Herbert. Night 
after night, they listen in on the refrains 
of those popular airs that have charmed 
former generations and which will con- 
tinue popular music for generations to 
come. They possess enduring qualities, 
for Victor Herbert is and will ever remain 
one of America’s greatest composers, be- 
cause he possessed the heart appeal. 

A nephew of Samuel Lover, the famous 
Irish poet, he pursued his musical studies 
in Germany which gave him the thorough 
technique that is reflected in the classical, 
but ever fascinating qualities that stand 
out in his compositions. The cello was his 
first and favorite instrument, in fact his 
musical education was begun in playing 
the cello. All through his compositions 
is the rich resonance of a distinctive re- 
frain for the “vox humani” qualities of 
the instrument he loved to play. It was 





ia 


Victor Herbert 


this master of music who helped me com- 
pile “Heart Songs.” He went over the 
faverite selections sent in by thousands of 
People and carefully read the letters, tell- 
ing why this or that musical phrase and 
words of a particular song reached their 
hearts. 


At this time he was writing his incom- 
parable “Kiss Me Again” at a “stand-up” 
desk in the corner of his New York home, 
where, without a piano in the room, he 
jotted down the score, finishing with a 
flourish and turned to me, and said: 

“I consider Samuel Lover’s poem on 
“The Babe” the greatest heart throb ever 
written in the form of verse. He softly 
repeated his favorite lines: 


“A baby was sleeping; 
Its mother was weeping.” 


After a brief pause, he concluded with 
the refrain: 


“For I know that the angels 
Are whispering with thee.” 


“For years I have tried to write a song 
to those words written by my uncle, but 
somehow there is a music in that poem I 
cannot seem to reach.” His eyes glistened 
as he continued, “What a heart throb it 
would give me, if I could catch in a ballad 
the spirit of a babe with all its mystery, 
still undefined and only known to a moth- 
er’s heart.” 

Music catches the unexpected—and ex- 
presses it. A baby’s thought and a baby’s 
mind is unfathomed in the song that Vic- 
tor Herbert never wrote, despite his yearn- 
ing. Milton saw not and Beethoven heard 
not, but the sense of beauty was upon 
them and they fain must speak the lan- 
guage of heaven in music. 

At another time at Victor Herbert’s 
summer home on Lake Placid he referred 
to “sunshine as the smile of a loving 
Creator” and that the sequel to “the beam- 
ing face of an innocent babe as the very 
breath of heaven” was the radiance of 
“serene old age gazing into the Gates 
Ajar’—but Samuel Lover’s poem on “The 
Babe” remained his favorite to the last. 


* * * 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
The Veteran Lumber man and Ship Owner 
inspired by “Psalm of Life” 


In his office in the Dollar Building in 
San Francisco, I found Robert Dollar at 
work. He had decided on buying more 
steamships, and I mentioned something 
about having been surprised to find him 
so busy early in the morning in his early 
eighties. “Without hard work I never 
could have lived so long and succeeded,” 
he replied. “I commenced to earn my liv- 
ing when I was fourteen years of age and 
have kept right at it ever since.” 

This “grand old man” of the Pacific 
coast was born in Falkirk, Scotland, and 
began life in a Canadian lumber camp as 
a chore boy. He was thrifty with his 
leisure hours and studied and dreamed. At 
the age of twenty-one he was foreman and 
then began to invest and re-invest in tim- 


ber land. He had his ups and downs and ~ 


counted it lucky that he met with his first 
great setback early in life. He reasoned 
now that he must sell as well as produce, 
and that the best way to market lumber 
was to have ships transport it to other 
countries. Then was laid the foundation 


of the Dollar Line. During the World 
War he was engaged by China to build 
thirty million dollars’ worth of ships. Per- 
sonal confidence in the man Dollar was the 
foundation of his contract, which is un- 
surpassed in any commercial transaction 
with the Orient. 





Robert Dollar 


Logically I felt that there must be some 
cherished maxim that this honored pa- 
triarch of international trade must have 
taken as a talisman. Asked to name his 
favorite author, the one who had inter- 
ested him and influenced his life, this tall, 
stately man with white beard, high fore- 
head and piercing eyes, a picture of Scotch 
stability, replied promptly: “Longfellow’s 
‘Psalm of Life’ has encouraged me to 
labor and to wait and to try to leave some 
footsteps for others to see, thereby leav- 
ing the world a little better than I found 
it. Yes, I know you thought I would say 
Robert Burns—my beloved—but I am 
talking now of the poet who had a definite 
heart influence in shaping my career.” 
The man whose name is known over sev- 
eral continents and across the seven seas 
repeated the verses of Longfellow’s poem 
as reverently as he would read Scripture. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returneth” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Before I left he honored me with a 
glimpse of his diary that he had kept for 
nearly three score years. Even a casual 
study of its contents showed me that his 
favorite poem contained the creed of his 
life: 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


* * * 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
NAMED HIS FAVORITE POEM 


Fiercely smoking his large and special- 
ly made cigar, his famous square derby 
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hat on the desk before him, sat J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The vast windows of his office 
looked on Broad Street—the heart of New 
York’s financial district. Outside crowds 
hustled up and down, making every second 
look as if it counted. Go down to Broad 
and Wall today and you will see the same 
eager crowds, changed only by a later 
style of tailoring. This frantic haste con- 
trasted strangely with the plushed still- 
ness of everything in the partners’ offices 
at 23 Wall. 

“Kipling’s Recessional,”’ he grunted as 
he scribbled the words on the back of an 
envelope. I had asked him that day what 
poem it was that most appealed to him. 
Kipling’s masterpiece was chosen by the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan out of all the field 
of literature. 


“You can find it,” Mr. Morgan continued 
almost severely, “in the Episcopal Hymn 
Book.” 

In those days the U. S. Steel Company 
and the House of Morgan, largely the 
great creations of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
were in the eye of the financial world. The 
master was in his prime. His keen black 
eyes, you felt, when you looked at him, 
could ferret out any secret, and his per- 
sonality could dominate, by its intensity, 
any situation or gathering. 

A few minutes later, back at my hotel, 
I looked up Kipling’s fine lines :— 


“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of the far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Domination over palm and pine— 
Lord, God of Hosts be with us yet 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet 

Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


One of the things about Mr. Morgan 
that I like to remember most is what must 
have been almost his last public utter- 
ances in his native land. They came at 
the end of a gruelling day on the witness 
stand in Washington, during the investiga- 
tion of the Steel Corporation. He had 
been flayed sharply by the government’s 
prosecutor. “Would you lend a man a 
million dollars without collateral?” At 
once Mr. Morgan replied, “Yes I’d lend 
it on his character and determination.” 

Through the tense struggle of the steel 
investigation and his fine spirit during 
those last, tragic days in ancient Rome, 
where he closed his life pilgrimage, the 
boldness of every thought and action in 
his life, all these are instinct in the philos- 
ophy, compressed by Kipling’s genius, in 
the few shining lines of the Recessional. 

* * * 


Senator Copeland Discovers “Fortunate Isles” 


When Royal Samuel Copeland took his 
regal seat in the United States Senate rep- 
resenting the Empire State, he continued 
his daily medical talks to patients scat- 
tered throughout the country. Admirers 
insist that Dr. Copeland seems to be a 
born physician, which reminds us that he 


was born in Michigan in 1868, and grad- 
uated in medicine at Ann Arbor, and took 
a post graduate course in Europe and a 
diploma from Hahnemann College in 
Philadelphia. Elected mayor of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, he had many personal con- 
tacts outside of the practice of his profes- 
sion and was president of one of the lar- 
gest Methodist bible classes in the state. 
In 1907 he was called to New York as 
Dean of the Homeopathy College of Flower 
Hospital. It was not long before he was 
chosen President of the New York Board 
of Health, and in one year was counted a 
“useful and prominent citizen of Gotham.” 





‘Zona Gale 


Treasurer of the National Board of Con- 
trol of the Epworth League, he continued 
in touch with philanthropic activities. Old 
friends continue to address him as “doc- 
tor” in particular and “Senator” in gen- 
eral. 


It seemed like reversing the ordinary 
procedure for me to ply him with queries 
regarding his “heart action” in relation to 
poems. Laughing heartily when he caught 
the real significance of my meaning, he 
responded in a gracious manner. 


“Many years ago I read somewhere the 
lines of a poem that impressed me very 
much. ’ 


“What are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Duty and Love and a Broad Content, 

These are the isles of the watery miles 

That God let down from the firmament, 
Duty and Love and a baby’s smiles, 

Ah, these, O friends, are the Fortunate Isles.” 


I memorized these words and carried 
the newspaper clipping in my pocketbook 
till it was worn out, but failed to learn the 
name of the author. If you can tell me, 
I will appreciate it very much, for any 
one who can write such words as these, I 
feel deserves a high rank among authors. 
The poem always brings a picture to my 
mind that radiates the golden sunlight of 
happiness.” When we discovered the au- 
thor was Joaquin Miller there was rejoic- 
ing. He then encored his choice by repeat- 
ing the six lines of his favorite, and added 
“It reflects the sentiment of a lover of 
children and discloses a new “Somewhere” 





in the widening visions of humans—the 
broad plains and spheres of Duty—the 
heights and the depths of Love—all of 
which is enhaloed in the great objective of 
one of life’s sweet dreams—‘A Baby’s 
Smile’ ”. 

* *~ * 


Bit of Prose is a Heart Throb To Zona Gale 


As reflected in her novels, Zona Gale ig 
nothing if not unusual—which was reflec. 
ted even in her earlier books, where the 
commonplaces of everyday life are glori- 
fied. She portrays the exchange of many 
a Heart Throb in the course of an after. 
noon gossip which she so faithfully char. 
acterizes. 

In the same incisive manner in which 
she writes, she responded to my request 
for a favorite Heart Throb with the com- 
ment, “The one sentence that occurred to 
me to ‘join the interesting collection’ is 
the one I set at the beginning of my novel 
called ‘Birth’ ”: 

“The world’s greatest need is a sense of 
the intangible.” 

Like the authors of the golden Victorian 
age, she has renewed the custom of 
placing a quotation or a poem at the be- 
ginning of each chapter. The above quota- 
tion at the beginning of her novel “Birth,” 
is her real heart throb, for she insists 
that these fifty letters in a bit of prose 
have meant more to her than all else in 
opening a real heart vision. 

The lines were written by the phiJosoph- 
ical Welshman, Jenkins Lloyd Jones, who 
seemed to be able to use very few words 
to express much. 

Zona Gale confesses that her heart 
throb is a sentence containing ten words, 
less than Calvin Coolidge used in declin- 
ing the certainty of a renomination and 
re-election as President of the United 
States in A. D. 1928. 

“The world’s greatest need is a sense 
of the intangible.” “This,” insists Zona 
Gale with a twinkle in her eye, “is a sen- 
sitive plate that opened up to me new 
gates of thought and it thrills me with 
the radiance and realities of the unseen 
—but most definite realm—of the intan- 
gible.” 


* * * 


The Popular 
SOPHIE KERR 


Understands the Heart Throbs of Modern 
Verse 


As the millions read their favorite au- 
thors in favored periodicals, there is 
usually a longing to know more about 
“who wrote this.” Those who have come 
to know the writings of Sophie Kerr 
through her short stories in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s, Harper’s, and the 
Saturday Evening Post, have looked eager- 
ly for her books to come off the press. 
“Painted Meadows,” “Love at Large,” 
“Golden Block” and others and her story 
folks are intensely human, for the char- 
acters work, love and laugh for us like 
close acquaintances. 

Those who do creative work seem to 
hold a peculiar interest for the public, as 

Coni nued on page 623 
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Help Yourself and Save the Nation 


Are we fitting ourselves for the complexities and responsibilities of modern life or are we drifting 
to a destruction of virile American life and institutions through 


N Chicago there is a doctor who for 
] years has spent more of his time tell- 

ing how to keep away from doctors 
than he has in trying to practice his pro- 
fession. 

Who is he and what does he do that 
causes The National Magazine to take no- 
tice of him? I refer to Dr. Andrew A. 
Gour, who for nearly six years contributed 
feature articles to The Chicago Daily 
News. Gymnastics, games, sports, dan- 
cing and various health topics constituted 
his theme. With voice and pen this ever 
busy doctor has guided thousands of folk 
along the highways and over by-ways to 
health and happiness. 

Of course, his teachings comprise more 
than advice on exercise. His method is to 
make a thorough diagnosis and analyze a 
person’s physical condition and aside 
from necessary treatment, give the person 
the advice which will restore him to per- 
fect health and keep him in that condition 
so long as these instructions are followed 
out. 

To render this sort of service to his fel- 
lows, Dr. Gour has qualified himself from 
the Medical, Osteopathic, Gymnastic an- 
gles. 

When still a student in the public 
schools, he decided to follow his teacher’s 
advice—“try to know all about some one 
thing, and some thing about everything.” 
He chose health as his central theme and 
has devoted his life to a study of that 
branch of human knowledge. 

Dr. Gour is a wide reader, an active 
worker, a keen observer, a deep thinker, 
and an open minded man, and with his na- 
tural liking for science and literature he 
has laid a deep and broad foundation upon 
which to build his life’s work. 

In a recent conversation, which, by the 
way, was only one of the many that the 
writer has had with this unique character, 
this question was asked:—“Doctor, what 
started you as a health missionary among 
the people? Why are you not satisfied to 
treat those who seek your service and let 
it go at that?” 

He replied—“I often wish I could do as 
other men do. It would be so convenient. 
Then, when I let my mind go back as far as 
I can recall, and contrast my condition to- 
day with the years of pain and misery I 
agonized through as a boy and when I re- 
call what I suffered in the way of physical 
pain, humiliation, and I might almost say 
remorse, I am fired with the purpose to 
do all I can to prevent any other human 
being whom I can from suffering as I did. 

“For twenty-five years now I have kept 
the covenant that I made with myself when 


shiftless neglect of ourselves 


By FRED HIGH 








Silhoutte of Dr. Gour taking a walk among 
the Indiana sand dunes. 


I first hung out my sign and set out to aid 
people in the search for health as well as 
rid them of pain. That is why I have 
taught children in the public schools, in 
the parks, on the public playgrounds; 
given courses for athletes, and in every 
place and in every way possible I have 
tried to teach the need of living an active 
life. 


“When I was a baby,” said he, “less than 
a year old, I received a severe injury that 
came near being fatal. As I think of that 
injury now, I shudder when I realize how 
near I came to being a hopeless cripple for 
life.” 

In a sort of reminiscent way he con- 
tinued—“I can still hear our old ‘family 
doctor’, even after all the intervening 
years, as he would advise my mother to 
keep me still. ‘Don’t let him exert himself’ 














Dr. Gour taking his active exercise. 


was his constant charge to my parents 
and to me. 

“When, in spite of all predictions to the 
contrary, I finally reached the age of 
twelve, there seemed to be some special 
hoodo that took charge of every one who 
knew me—for when I started to do any- 
thing that required exertion, my teachers, 
my older playmates, especially the girls, 
my neighbors, my parents, and people who 
often seemed to me total strangers, would 
caution me to be careful.” 

“What turned your life from one of in- 
action to one of restless expenditure of 
physical force and nervous energy?” I 
asked. 

“About that time,” he replied, “my 
teacher in one of the schools in Marlboro, 
Mass., where I was born, gave us all a lit- 
tle booklet, as I remember it was Blaisdel’s 
“How to Keep Well.” That was a fine 
book to give to a boy whose friends feared 
to watch him take a long breath for fear it 
would cause his total collapse, wasn’t it? 

“Anyway, I read it. I then rigged up a 
gymnasium of my own. I bought a punch- 
ing bag and a pair of dumb-bells, heavy 
enough to test a strong man’s strength, 
and then I began to follow the instructions 
laid down in that book,—most of which I 
now know were wrong. At that time, how- 
ever, I believed that anything that was 
printed in a book must be right, so I went 
blindly at it—right or wrong made no dif- 
ference to me. By the time I was fourteen 
I had developed that former little emacia- 
ted body into one that was filled with 
hardened muscles and steel-like sinews 
that gave so many evidences of strength 
and agility that I was soon besieged to 
join the roughest and most strenuous 
sports.” 

Then, pulling out from the dusty ar- 
chives of a desk drawer that is seldom 
opened, he handed over a package of old 
newspaper clippings, yellow with age and 
torn with much usage. “Read these,” he 
said. 

That package would interest Tex Rick- 
ard for there were accounts of “Andy” 
Gour’s pugilistic prowess that made inter- 
esting reading. 

Back in the days when Joe Walcott, the 
Barbados prize fighter, was whipping his 
weight in wild cats, the only one near his 
weight who ever gave this marvelous 
negro a licking was Luke Goings, a 
colored man in Marlboro. 

Then, as I read on, I saw why “Doc” 
Gour still cherishes these tattered scraps 
of newspaper clippings, or there was the 
account of how young Andy Gour, only 
seventeen years of age, whipped Luke 
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Roller skating is one of the best forms of 
play activity because it employs all the 
muscles which control good posture. It is 
a good leg muscle developer and keep a 

trim ankle. 


Goings in a street fight. He still carries 
a mark from the effects of that scrap in 
the form of a broken bone in his left hand. 

“My parents thought me and my fight- 
ing would eventually disgrace them,” he 
said, “So I gave it up for other forms of 
activity and other sports.” 

At this point he dragged out a scrap 
book filled with college sports, which he 
passed over with all the tenderness with 
which a young mother handles her new 
born babe. 

As nearly as I could gather from looking 
through this record of Lewis Institute 
(Chicago), young Gour must have stepped 
from that street fight right onto the college 
campus, for the records show that he was 
right in the thick of the fray His track 
team in 1904-05, won five interscholastic 
meets and four relay meets. The basket- 
ball team, which, by the way, he devel- 
oped, won everything in sight among High 
school teams and defeated four university 
teams,—Chicago, Northwestern, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska. His team had a sched- 
ule of twenty-six games and won twenty- 
three of them. 

But strange as it may seem there is very 
little in all of this that would justify a 
person to be a teacher of men. 

It is what Andrew A. Gour has dug out 
of life, out of the practice of his profes- 
sion, out of the experiences of other men 
and women, who are interested in these 
problems that has enabled this really 
great student of life and activity to for- 
mulate sueh a systematic course that he is 
now recognized not as much for what he 
does for people as he is for what he gets 
people to do for themselves. 

For nearly five years, twice a week, he 
teached nearly 1,000,000 readers through 
the Chicago Daily News. Besides being a 
voluminous writer, he has been one of the 
most active speakers in Chicago, always 
ready to write or speak for his favorite 
theme—“The Therapeutics of Activity.”— 
In plainer English: “the health side of ac- 
tivity.” 

For a number of years he was physical 
director in various schools of Chicago, in- 
cluding seven years when he occupied the 


chair of Medical and Orthopedic Gymnas- 
tics at the Y. M. C. A. Training College. 

For the past twenty-two years he has 
occupied the chair of Professor of Gym- 
nastics and Orthopedics at the Chicago 
College of Osteopathy. 

Thousands have been helped through 
his professional services, but literally mil- 
lions have been helped by his service 
through the newspapers and magazines. 
These newspaper articles were collected 
and out of his activity in this special 
field, he gathered the material for his 
book “Therapeutics of Activity” that is 
being used as a text book in many schools 
and colleges, as well as by many concerns 
of a private nature, such as stores, mills, 
factories, and places where there is need 
of correction in occupational defects. 

Any one who imagines for a moment 
that there is not an imperative need for 
just such services as Dr. Gour is render- 
ing need only read the daily papers and 
note the cases that are recorded there. 

In a recent article by Dr. W. A. Evans 
in the Chicago Tribune and in a large 
syndicate of newspapers, you will see 
this indictment :— 

“The more people know about the habits 
which make for health, the less they fol- 
low them.” 











Diving is one of the best sports for devel- 

oping courage and graceful control of the 

body. Swimming is perhaps the best single 
all round sport. 


Dr. W. R. P. Emerson says—‘‘The 
higher the intellectual attainments in the 
subjects of health and disease, the lower 
the health intelligence. In other words, 
the greater the student’s. theoretical 
knowledge of health, the poorer his prac- 
tice.” Can you furnish a greater indict- 
ment of our present day health propoga- 
tion than that? 

Dr. Emerson has made a study of col- 
leges and other institutions of higher 
learning where health is supposed to be 
the first and prime factor in all the insti- 
tutions activity. What does he find there? 

He says—“Although health education is 
rated of first importance in our educa- 
tional system, any study of its application 
may well raise the question whether it is 
not at present the very last in efficiency.” 

Remember, this is Dr. Emerson saying 
this, and what he says was quoted by Dr. 
Evans with his approval. Dr. Evans 
points out the fact that the women’s col- 
leges are the worst sinners of all, with 


29 per cent of their students the victims 
of bad health habits. 

Dr. Gour says—“It must follow as cause 
and effect that good health habits resy|t 
in good health and bad habits in poor 
health. A change of habits to the right 
way leads to good health as sure as the 
magnetic needle points to the magnet pole, 
and wrong habits lead to worse conditions 
and shortened life, and misery. 

“We are now spending $3,000,000,000 a 
year,” says Dr. Gour, “in our efforts to re- 
lieve the wrongs and injustices that afflict 
humanity, and our industrial plants, our 
mills, factories, stores, schools, colleges, 
and all sorts of organized businesses are 
trying to reform social and physical im- 
perfections, with the result that the most 
competent judges are in doubt as to 
whether or not their efforts are not doing 
more harm than good.” 

Henry Ford says:—‘“Win your battle 
where you think you have lost it, and you 
will come to see that, although there was 
much outside of you that was not right, 
there was more inside of you that was not 
right. Thus you will learn that the wrong 
inside of you spoils even the right that is 
outside of you.” 

The great automobile manufacturer 
says, “More men are beaten than fail. It 
is not wisdom they need or money, or bril- 
liance, or pull, but just plain gristle and 
bone. This rude, simple, primitive power 
which we call “stick-to-it-iveness” is the 
uncrowned king of the world of endeavor.” 

When asked what he thought was the 
great need of industrial and mercantile 
plants in this line, Dr. Gour said: 

“Edward A. Filene in his book ‘The Way 
Out; says, ‘Unless I wholly misinterpret 
the signs of the time, we are now in the 
morning hours of a period in which busi- 
ness men, in order to survive and suc- 
ceed will be compelled to adopt the sort 
of policies that will give us an increas- 
ingly better social order.’ 

“That social order, in my mind,” said 
Dr. Gour, “will mean that both employees 
and patrons of our large concerns will 
cease to be exploited for the benefit of any 
cult, system of medicine, or religion. We 
should be educated to think for ourselves 
and to decide for ourselves. 





A new kind of beach sport for children. 

Pushing a jinrikisha to give the pup an 

airing. This is especially good exercise 

for the reason that entertaining the pup 
keeps the mind busy. 
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“As an example of what I mean,” said 
he, “take the public schools. See how the 
children are exploited. An army of half- 
baked, so-called health inspectors, go 
through the schools advising, not thou- 
sands, but millions of boys and girls to 
have their tonsils removed.” 

“Why should they have their tonsils re- 
moved when we find the United States 
Public Health Service is sending out a 
bulletin saying that rheumatism, heart 
disease, ear troubles, measles, whooping 
cough, chicken-pox, mumps and defective 
teeth are all more prevalent among those 
who have had their tonsils removed than 
among those who have continued to go 
along with all the parts that God gave 
them originally. 

Knowing that this advocate of Health 
education is expert on all forms of activ- 
ity, we asked him to analyze the game of 
golf—which seems to be the most popular 
game in America. He said, “Golf is a one- 
sided game. As it is now played the 
stroke is always from the one side, unless 
one is ambidexterous or tries to be for 
health’s sake. It is a game that does more 
to properly develop the caddy than it does 
the player—that’s why many of the very 
best golfers started as caddies. This in- 
cludes our present and past golf cham- 
pions. And the reason is because the 
caddy gets most of the exercise. 

“To render golf a complete developer, it 
should be played to both sides. 

“Then,” said he, “there is bowling—one 
of the most popular of indoor sports—it’s 
a one-sided developer also. It is one of 
the most beneficial exercises, but it should 
be made obligatory that all players use 
both arms. The therapeutic value of 
bowling is to deepen the chest.” 

When asked what he thought of walk- 
ing as an exercise, he replied, “Walking is 
not the best form of exercise, as so many 
claim, for the reason it requires so little 
mental control to walk. All other factors 
being equal, that form of exercise is most 
valuable which requires most thought, 
because, aside from the health factor, it 
creates a closer affiliation between the 
brain and the muscles.” 

Doctor Gour has made a thorough study 
of all forms of sports and games. He is 
an enthusiast for all such exercises, but he 
never loses sight of the fact that it is the 
full rounded man that needs to be devel- 
oped. 





The famous La Sylphe demonstrating 
simple technique and gymnastic foun- 
dation work for dancing. 


Dr. Gour says, “It is always a cause of 
real satisfaction and gives one a joy that 
is hard to describe when a patient comes 
in apparently more dead than alive, to see 
that same person brought to life and given 
a new hope and a new vision. But some- 
how I can’t help but feel when I see men, 
women, boys and girls who came to me 
needing corrective and hygenic gymnas- 
tics, to see that person by his or her own 
exertions build up a better physique. For 
there is more of real gratitude in their 
hearts and more exaltation of spirit in 
their bearing when they feel that they 
themselves have worked out these prob- 
lems. 

“No system of healing is complete with- 
out exercise as an adjunct. A real state 
of perfection and health cannot be main- 
tained without regularly practiced activ- 
ity of a type to suit individual needs. It 
is an important thing to know what partic- 
ular exercises are best suited in each 
case.” 

If asked to name the things in which 
the American people are most interested, 
—not merely attracted to—but so inter- 
ested that they assess themselves heavily 
to promote—what would the answer be? 

Education, pleasure, health, and pros- 
perity. These are the things that engage us 
as a nation. New school-houses going up 








Louise Groody, popular Musical Star, in 
one of her daily conditioners. 


everywhere testify to the ever increasing 
interest that Americans are taking in 
promoting the cause of education. New 
gasoline stations going up everywhere in- 
dicate that the automobile is coming and 
going faster than ever and they are filled 
with pleasure and health seekers. We 
are interested in that phantom thing we 
call prosperity even though most of us 
spend all we get hold of trying to lasso 
it as it goes fleeting by. 

A town will spend $100,000 for its High 
School gymnasium and athletic field, hire 
a full time caretaker and then kick on 
spending $25 for the best course of phy- 
sical culture, therapeutic gymnastics and 
scientific playground practices that could 
be procured. 

If I were on a school board I would vote 
for the gymnasium, the playgrounds, the 
swimming pool, but I would certainly put 
up a fight to see that the best program 
that could be had was laid out—not by 


the cheapest one who could be hired, nor © 


by the person who merely by prowess had 
copped a spot in the limelight of success 
and won a prize fight, starred in a foot- 
ball game, or won a dance Marathon. 
“I’d try to find the person who had 
given the best evidence that he or she 





Dagmora, Chicago Civic Opera Danseuse, 
in graceful plastic interpretive technique 
practice. 


actually best understood the laws of life 
and our development, such a person should 
be engaged for such a task as the one 
under discussion. 

When Red Grange won fame as a foot- 
ball star, his manager Cash and Carry 
Pyle was kept busy making out contracts 
for Red to sign, calling for $10,000 for the 
use of his name on a sweater, $5,000 for 
his name on a bankbook,—in fact the na- 
tion seemed to go wild in its mad rush to 
stamp everything from pins to pinnacles 
with the name “Red” Grange. 

Walter Camp won fame in the world 
of sport. He became an expert on East- 
ern football. He was at once carried from 
the field on the shoulders of his frenzied 
followers and devotees, and as soon as he 
came back to earth he started in to knock 
the Swedish system founded in 1809 by P. 
H. Ling, the generally recognized scientif- 
ically sound system of gymnastics, work, 
play, sport or exercise. Walter Camp then 
reduced his wisdom to the tabloid form 
and put them on a phonograph and soon 
he had everyone doing his “Daily Dozen.” 

That this is not merely a prosy dream is 
shown by the fact that most of Dr. Gour’s 
time as a practitioner is taken up by the 
many schools, business concerns, mills and 
manufacturers that engage this experi- 
enced and authoritative student and 
teacher to map out programs for them. 

“My idea,” said Doctor Gour, “is that 
the most useful doctor is the one whose 
chief function is to guide people along the 
highway of healthful living. Such a doctor 
should back new habits enabling the in- 
dividual to work out his own salvation.” 

How far we have departed from this 
plan is shown in that wonderful book 
“My Life and Work” by Henry Ford, of 
which more than 2,000,000 copies were 
sold before it was brought out in the pres- 
ent one dollar edition, Mr. Ford says, “It 
is not at all certain whether hospitals as 
they are now managed exist for patients 
or for doctors. There seems to be a notion 
that a patient, and especially when in a 
hospital, becomes the property of the doc- 
tor.” 

“Henry Ford is perhaps the richest man 
in the world,” said Dr. Gour, “He has 
spent as it is estimated more than $15,000,- 
000 on the Ford Hospital trying to make it 


























one day walking down a street in 

Chicago, when he saw a woman beg- 
ging. As he was passing her, she stopped 
him and said: 

“Could ye spare a few cents for a poor 
old woman, sir?” 

Harvey, taking pity upon her, gave her 
a quarter. 

“God bless you, sir!” said the old 
woman, “and may every hair of your head 
be a candle to light you to glory!” 

Taking off his hat and showing his shin- 
ing pate, Harvey said laughingly: “It 
won’t be much of a torchlight procession, 
my good woman!” 

+ 


‘To late Colonel George Harvey was 


oa * 


Visitor: How does the land lie out this 
way? 

Native: It ain’t the land that lies; it’s 
the real estate agents.—Good Hardware. 
* * * 

Kindly Old Soul: Will you two boys stop 
fighting if I give you each a quarter? 

Young Pugilist: Make it fifty cents for 
the winners, lady—Answers. 


Help 


possible for his workers to receive a 
square deal, as he puts it. 

“But what of the millions of people who 
must go through life without a Henry 
Ford and his millions to back them? 

The great automobile manufacturer fur- 
ther observes; “More people can be moved 
to help a poor family than can be moved 
to give their minds towards the removal 
of poverty altogether.” 

Then, with a sort of perspective view 
before him as a mental picture, Dr. Gour 
said, “I am more and more gratified to 
see the increasing interest that is being 
taken in the really great fundamentals 
that when properly understood and used 
in our every day life will make us a na- 
tion of graceful, strong, healthy, fearless, 
just, active and daring people. 

“Self-reliance and surity of purpose 
come only as a result of exercising our 
faculties, our bodies and our minds— 
these moral and spiritual realities so high- 
ly valued by all great peoples must come 
as a result of our individual efforts. 

“Beauty, grace, poise, strength, health, 
character cannot be purchased in a drug 
store; they must be developed. 

“The rule to follow” says Dr. Gour, “is 
to determine in what respect one is weak 
and then practice games, sports, play or 
exercises that require activity of the type 
of the weakness one would correct.” 





Tickleweed and Feathers’ 








Auto Prospect—You have shown me 
that your new car can go 70 miles an 
hour. But will such a car last? 

Agent—My dear friend, don’t let that 
worry you. Anyone who drives 70 miles 
an hour will not need any car long. 


* * * 


It was raining heavily as Smith left the 
club under the shelter of an umbrella. 
Jones, seeing an opportunity of sharing 
the shelter as far as Smith would be going, 
hurried after him. 

“Hey, Smith,” he cried out, “where are 
you going with that umbrella?” 

But Smith had already dropped the um- 
brella and fled. 


* * * 


Mrs. Tellit—Cousin Dorothy, you know, 
always wanted to have a little baby 
daughter so she could name her “June.” 

Mrs. Askit—Yes. Did she do it? 

Mrs. Tellit—No. The man she married 
was named “Bugg,” and it wouldn’t do, 
you see. 


Yourself and Save the Nation 


Continued from page 613 


After watching more or less closely the 
activities of Dr. Andrew A. Gour cover- 
ing a period of years, I deem it a privilege 
to be able to direct the attention of those 
who do me the honor and themselves the 
favor of seriously studying this chapter 
in the life story of one of America’s capa- 
ble, efficient, scientific, altruistic benefac- 
tors. 


Psychology teaches us that we cannot 
achieve success by constantly contempla- 
ting the probability of failure. And by 
the same rule we cannot expect to attain 
health by constantly thinking about dis- 
ease. It may seem strange to those who 
have not given this subject any serious 
thought, but there are thousands of people 
who have given thought to aches, pains, 
and other evidences of the absence of 
health to where there is one person who 
studies the fundamentals of health. 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Univer- 
sity, says: “Only one per cent of the Amer- 
ican people are well, and free from impair- 
ment; one half of our people are abnor- 
mal.” 


This fact and what the results of this 
condition cost us in money for prevent- 
able illness and curable physical defects 
are estimated by Dr. Fisher as $1,500,000,- 
000 which loss we suffer annually. 


The collected data shows that 75% of 
our 25,000,000 school children have either 





The Boss: Robert, I hope you try to save 
half of what you earn. 

Office Boy: I don’t get that much, sir— 
Boston Globe. 


* * * 


“Well, George,” said a country clergy- 
man to an old man who sat by the wayside 
breaking stones, “that pile doesn’t seem to 
get any less.” “No, wicar,” replied the 
old man, “them stones is like the Ten Com- 
mandments; yer can go on breakin’ ’em, 
but yer can’t get rid of ’em.” 

* * * 


Lady: “How much are these chickens?” 
Butcher: “A dollar and a half, ma’am.” 
Lady: “Did you raise them yourself?” 
Butcher: “Yes, they were $1.25 yester- 
day.”—American Mutual Magazine. 
* * * 


A kind old gentleman seeing a small boy 
who was carrying a lot of newspapers un- 
der his arm said: “Don’t all those papers 
make you tired, my boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read ’em,” replied the lad. 
—Methodist Protestant. 





physical or mental defects; that 30% of 
our young men of military age are “defi- 
cient;” that 60% of the men and women 
in America over 40 years of age are suf- 
fering from some constitutional disease. 

At present we maintain an army of 
200,000 physicians to look after these sick 
and invalid people; we have to maintain 
hospitals and asylums, and this entails 
an additional expense of $1,500,000,000, or 
a total of direct and indirect loss caused 
by our ignorant and faulty habits of living 
of $3,000,000,000 a yer. 

* * * 

Dr. Gour says: “We have been as far off 
the track in our efforts to take care of and 
produce 100 per cent human beings as we 
have been in our methods of farming.” 

If you want to learn about disease, go 
to some doctor who makes disease his life 
work. 

By the same token, if you want to learn 
about health, how to attain it, and how to 
maintain a healthy body and mind, con- 
sult a doctor who specializes on that. 
Make health and happiness the goal and 
watch for a different result from the ones 
that we have presented to us today. 

What we have said about Dr. Gour, his 
book The Therapeutics of Activity, and his 
program for mass activity could be said 
about a thousand other men and women, 
other books and programs covering a thou- 
sand other lines of human activities. 
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An Eminent Governor Who Governs 


job of being Governor unless he wanted it. 
On another occasion when making a public 
address, he said there ought to be two ex- 
ecutives—one to wear the tall silk hat and 
make the speeches; the other to do the 
work. Without much question, if there 
were such division of duties, Governor Ful- 
ler would elect to be the working partner. 


Governor Fuller has inherited much from 
his Puritan forefathers. He believes in the 
old-fashioned virtues—honesty, sobriety, 
truthfulness, thrift, strict obedience to the 
law. He also believes in the old-fashioned 
methods of dealing with those who lack 
these qualities. He has scant patience, for 
example, with some of the modern theories 
of penology. Punishment should be swift, 
impartial, and inevitable. This he regards 
as the most effective deterrent of crime. 
He believes firmly in the 19th amendment 
and in the strict enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act. He favors the substitution of 
arbitration in place of war and is sympa- 
thetically interested in the World Court and 
the League of Nations. 

Despite his endorsement of pacific meth- 
ods in settling international disputes, he 
personally enjoys a good fight and usu- 
ally has one on his hands. Without mincing 
words he speaks with a bluntness that star- 
tles even his warmest admirers. “Ruth- 
less,” say his opponents. “Frank and fear- 
less,” say his friends. No one, however, 
can question his sincerity. He is a born re- 
former, attacking the abuses he sees in 
public office with the fervor of the militant 
evangelist. 

Next to his insistence upon honesty in 
public office, his independence of political 
control is his most striking characteristic 
as a public official. Although for a number 
of years he has been classed as a regular 
Republican, he is an exceedingly independ- 
ent “regular.” His actions are determined 
by what he believes best for the public in- 
terest, regardless of the desires of political 
leaders. 

The most difficult and the most important 
work which any executive performs is that 
of making appointments to the public serv- 
ice. Other matters may attract more im- 
mediate attention—the budget, the legisla- 
tive program, the method of meeting emer- 
gencies. The lasting value of an adminis- 
tration, however, depends upon the wisdom 
and the independence with which the ap- 
pointing power is used. To the politically- 
minded executive it offers an opportunity 
to reward his friends and supporters, to 
punish his opponents, and to build up a 
powerful machine. To the conscientious 
executive it presents the heaviest responsi- 
bility for guarding the public welfare. Gov- 
ernor Fuller has demonstrated in the ap- 
pointments which he makes originally that 
he can meet the test. 

Another test of the chief executive is his 
use or abuse of the pardoning power. Ac- 
cording to the kind of man he is, he may 
consent for selfish reasons to stay the ac- 
tion of the courts; or he may reserve the 
exercise of executive clemency for the ex- 


Continued from page 606 


ceptional cases where it is required to pre- 
vent miscarriage of justice. Governor 
Fuller is swayed neither by political ex- 
pediency or by sentimentalism. He believes 
firmly in law enforcement and in observing 
the orderly processes of the law. 

Few who are not in touch with the situ- 
ation realize the heavy strain placed upon 
an executive who holds the pardoning 
power. Governor Fuller is by nature kind- 
hearted and sympathetic. The petitions 
and appeals from the friends and relatives 
of condemned men have caused him keen 
suffering. He has, however, held firmly to 
his policy of placing the protection of the 
public above any personal considerations. 

The conduct of the review of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was characteristic. Once 
convinced that it was his duty to examine 
the case that the courts had closed, he did 
not hesitate to do so in the face of the most 
bitter opposition imaginable from influen- 
tial groups, including many of his personal 
friends, who demanded that the sentence 
should be executed without delay or ques- 
tion. , 

There was no legal obligation requiring 
him to make an investigation. He could 
have left the matter with the courts and 
escaped one of the most painful experiences 
to which a Governor has ever been sub- 
jected. He knew that if he intervened, 
whatever the decision reached, he would 
meet criticism and abuse, and that he would 
inevitably lose some whom he had counted 
as his friends. 

He undertook the task however with his 
wonted earnestness, devoting himself un- 
reservedly for several months to the case, 
excluding other business, staying at his 
office late at night, working holidays and 
Sundays and going without a vacation. He 
made a first-hand study of the records, 
reading the volumes of evidence, briefs and 
opinions, and going over every phase of the 
case with his own lawyer. He examined 
personally more than a hundred witnesses. 
He interviewed the judge and jury, the dis- 
trict attorney and the counsel for the de- 
fense. He conferred with newspapermen 
and others who had followed the case. He 
gave everyone who had information on the 
subject a chance to be heard. He even vis- 
ited the scene of the crime and went to the 
prison to see the condemned men. 

In addition to this he appointed an ad- 
visory committee, composed of two college 
presidents and a retired judge, to conduct 
an independent investigation of the case, 
entirely distinct from the inquiry he was 
making; so that in the event of difference 
of opinion, the condemned men might have 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Many attempts were made by reporters 
and others interested in the case to learn 
what the Governor’s decision would be; but 
he kept his counsel. 
him discovered that he was making a sin- 
cere effort to find the truth, and they dis- 
covered little else. It was only after he 
had completed his investigation and made 
a final examination of the prisoners, that 


Those who interviewed 


those closest to him were able to read from 
the stern lines of his face the conclusion 
he had reached. 

He made the investigation and gave his 
decision regardless of personal danger or 
any consideration other than what he be- 
lieved his duty. The decision that the sen- 
tence of the court must stand was the one 
most difficult and dangerous to make. It 
subjected him and his family to a storm of 
abuse and threats from radical groups in 
all parts of the country. Widely as opin- 
ions have differed on the merits of this case 
and on the advisability of tempering jus- 
tice with mercy, there could be no question 
in the minds of those who knew the Gov- 
ernor as to the honesty of his convictions. 
Nor, granted those convictions, could there 
be any question as to the action he would 
take. 


* * * 


Governor Fuller can neither be cajoled 
or coerced. Tremendous pressure from 
prominent organizations and individuals 
was brought to bear upon him to induce 
him to cancel the arrangements made in 
conection with the peace parade on Armis- 
tice Day in 1925. There was wide circula- 
tion at the eleventh hour of such charges 
as: “socialistic,” “communistic,” ‘“bolshe- 
vistic,” “red.” The Governor refused to be 
stampeded. He calmly stated that the pa- 
rade was neither “red” nor “pink”; but 
“red, white, and blue”; and that he hoped 
all who believe in substituting the peaceful 
method of arbitration in place of war as 
a means of settling international disputes 
would demonstrate their belief by march- 
ing in the parade. Having said this, he 
went ahead with his part in the program, 
reviewing the parade and presiding at one 
of the meetings. 

In the case of too many executives there 
is a popular impression that this or that 
interest dominates—that certain politicians 
or influential individuals represent the real 
power behind the throne. 


Some of the opposition to Mr. Fuller was 
due to the fear in certain quarters that he 
would not be amenable to such influence. 
The fear was well founded. The actual 
Governor in the present instance is not a 
political or business advisor or even some 
trusted subordinate. The real executive in 
fact as in title is Alvan T. Fuller. 


Through prompt action Governor Fuller 
averted an advance in automobile insurance 
rates in Massachusetts for 1928. That set 
the big casualty corporations by the ears 
and one of them withdrew from doing busi- 
ness in the state. His comment is signifi- 
cant of the man. 

“We have been having some controversy 
with the insurance companies recently and 
I want to say that I believe that the differ- 
ent insurance companies are overcharging 
the people of this Commonwealth in exorb- 
itant rates for insurance of one kind or an- 
other. 

“T tried to get a resolution through the 
Legislature to investigate insurance rates, 
but the insurance lobby was too strong. 

Continued on page 616 , 
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What is due the public 


n Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 
public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million tele- 
phones were either put in or moved. The 
number of local calls not completed on the 
first attempt was reduced by 5 per cent. 
The average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 14% minutes. 

During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 


An Eminent Governor Who 
Governs 


“They told the boys in the Legislature 
what to do and practically every mother’s 
son of them made a low bow and took off his 
hat. These insurance companies do not 
need any one at the State House to look out 
for them, except to see that they don’t carry 
off the historic structure.” This drastic 
step was not entirely unexpected and ap- 
parently did not surprise State authorities, 
if Gov. Fuller’s comment can be taken as 
a criterion. 

“I think the other companies are still 
paying a commission of 17 per cent to their 
agents who turn them in some of this “un- 
profitable’ compulsory business,” “I might 
say that the insurance companies of Massa- 


Continued from page 615 





Telegraph Company—the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular divi- 
dend to its stockholders, who now number 
more than 420,000. 

The very nature of the telephone business 
necessitates a single interconnected system. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company accepts its responsibility for a 
nation-wide telephone service as a public 
trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 





chusetts pay a commission in excess of that 
recommended by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner.” 


Poems That Have Impressed 
Famous People Continued from page 610 


if they lived in another realm with the 
book folks who entertain. 

Sophie Kerr was born in Maryland in 
1880 and attended A. B. Hood College loca- 
ted in that state. Later on she took hon- 
orable degrees from the University of 
Vermont and became familiar with the 
maple sugar folks. Entering magazine and 
newspaper work, she first edited a wom- 
an’s page, then became one of the editors 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. When 


asked to name her favorite poet, or even 
the plural number, the author declared 
that she found a delightful spirit in the 
short verses of the Englishman, A. E. 
Housman. 

- 


* * 





“T hardly think that one of my favorites 
will seem appropriate for your collection,” 
she said, “but I repeat the lines to myself 
with ever increasing satisfaction. An- 
other poem, one of the most beautiful in 
the English language, is ‘Eve’ by Ralph 
Hodgson.” In her busy editorial days 
Sophie Kerr has kept step with the young- 
er generation of poets, which some critic 
has said represented “the young writers 
in full insurgence.” The little verse 
quoted is not so steeped in the spirit of 
practicality as many of the other fugitive 
lines which appear in this present time. 

Mr. Housman’s lines are quoted: 


Could man be drunk forever 
With liquor, love or fights, 
Lief should I rouse at morning 
And lief lie down of nights. 


But men at whiles are sober, 
And think by fits and starts, 

And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 


The muffled roar of the traffic of New 
York was heard as she repeated the lines, 
that seem to have a new and broader sig- 
nificance when recited amid the ceaseless 
cosmopolitan churning of human hopes 
and activities that curdle or cream in the 
hectic life of the metropolis. 


The Heart Will Find Its Own 


The heart will find its own, the heart will 
find its own, 
On a lonely journey though it be, 
There is nought can stay; through ways 
unknown. 
*T will not be barred by land or sea, 
The heart, the heart will find its own. 


The heart will find its own, the heart will 
find its own, 
As true as the bird in its pathless flight, 
Will find its way to the sought-for zone, 
Through life’s dark clouds, like the pall 
of night, 
The heart will seek and find its own. 


The heart will find its own, the heart will 
find its own; 
Nought can estrange, or bring a change— 
To Fate its destiny is known; 
Though faith has died and hope has flown, 
The heart, the heart will find its own. 


The heart will find its own, the heart will 
find its own; 
Though a wanderer o’er life’s desert 
waste, 
Or dwelling 
o’ergrown, 
There is no delay; there’ll be no haste, 
But the heart will find its own. 


ROBERT SAFFORD EWING. 
(Copyright) 
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*““And Ken 


wants to come 
as much as I do”’ 


K:n is a good soul—he says we’re 
coming down again next month! Isn’t 
that splendid? This is such a lovely 
piace; our own home could hardly be 
more comfortable. And the guests are 
so pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year. ... We 
went visiting today—in the hotel 
kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see 
how this big place works. Clean! That 
kitchen was spotless! Ken has spoken 
several times about the excellent meals 
they serve here. But after seeing these 
beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the 
food could he/p being delicious. 
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Further information about Chaifonte- 
Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 
booklet form. We would be glad to mail 


you a copy. 
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ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 








By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 
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Home of the NaTIONAL Macazine and 
“Heart Throbs ” s 


A modern establishment 
equipped with labor- 
saving machinery and 
operated by skilled 


craftsmen 





We solicit your orders, 
large or small. Write 
us your needs and we 


will gladly furnish 
estimates 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston 25, Mass. 
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ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Every comfort for the most 
discriminating patrons, 
(FORMERLY THE MASON ) 
New ~Fireproof 
250 Rooms ~ 250 Baths 
Both American and European 
Open Tecudns the Year 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 


Summer: 
NEW) MONTEREY 


Asbury Park,N.J. 
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A modern printing estab- 
Ghe CHAPPLE lishment, equipped with 
nahin - salv inery 
= SERVICE ond cous by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us submit figures on your next order. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston 25, Mass. 








“I LIKE IT”—— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—‘Yes sir, we certainly like it.’”’ 

—‘‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—‘I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—‘‘The National is all right.”’ 

—*I enjoy it more than any other.’’ 

—“‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.”’ 
—*Your magazine is good.”’ 

—“I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—‘The National is just perfect.’’ 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE FhtRtion 
$3.00 Per Year By the Copy, 25c 











‘Through the Fog”’ 


By DR. F. P. MILLARD 


“Through the Fog”’ is the latest and 
probably the most popular of the 
seven books written by Dr. F. P. 
Millard. It is not a book you will 
read once and lay aside, but one you 
will read three or four times, and even 
after that, use as a reference book. 
It is full of modern philosophy and 
psychology for the layman. 


The following testimonials echo 
the sentiments of all the readers 


of Dr. Millard’s book: 


If you desire to know some of the pony neces- 
sary secrets which potions life, you shoul ssess 
this truly invaluable book. B. R. M. 


There are more good and beautiful thoughts 
ven in this book than in a hundred ordinary 
s put together. It is the kind of book one 
should read over and over every day and let it 
sink in. Mrs. W. J. <. Toronto 


Publishers: The Journal Printing 
Co., Kirksville, Mo. 








We Recommend These 


Books 


South America Looks at the 
United States 
By Clarence H. Haring 


A fresh interpretation of Pan-American 
relations 


Price $2.50 





Panama, the Canal, the 
Country, and the People 
By Arthur Bullard 


A new edition of a standard book 
on the subject 


Price $3.00 





Send your orders direct to 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
952-956 Dorchester Ave. 
Boston, 25, Mass. 




















The Big 


Outstanding 
Inspirational Book 
of This Generation 


Seli=-Starter 


By ALBERT EDWIN LYONS 


Whether Executive—Parent— 
Teacher — Student — Employee 
—it is the ‘“ Helper” you have 
been looking for. 


Don't lose a minute in getting 
possession of this Dynamic 
Mental Accelerator—it is a veri- 


table builder of Men and Busi- 


ness. 


Big Business Men vigorously 
endorse it—a most practical 
guarantee of its value. 

We guarantee it even more 


convincingly. Note our 
offer below 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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North Asbury Park, N.J. 
Rescrt Hotel Pre-cminent—Directly on the Ocean 


ANEFIC/D J1/N C€/F2Ci7¥500 SEASON JUNE TO LATE SEPT 











Hot and Cold Sea Water In Rooms Golf that makes you play your best 
Interesting Social Life 18-hole Golf Course certs and Dancing 
AS Air Swimm! Pool Fine Ocean Bathing 
Remodeled and Refurnished for season of 1927 at cost of $250,000 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “*The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight" 
































CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed is check for $2.00 for the Self-Starter. 
FF Money to be refunded if I so request. 


Name 


Address .... 








Published Quarterly SE Annual Subscription 
Price 3/- each issue, Om C & Three dollars, 


direct from 17-19, post-free to any 
Rue Venture, address in the 
Marseille (France). broad world. 


History and Travel Correspondence 
Book Reviews Humor and Sport 
Music and Drama Poetry and Art 
Who’s Who 


Society and Personal News 
from Home and Abroad 


Edited by E. M. Channing-Renton, Home and 
Abroad has been rightly described as ‘‘ the 
most unique among literary publica- 
tions.”’ “There is a something indefinable 
about the magazine which gives it atmos- 
phere,” writes a subscriber in Trans-Jordan. 
‘*‘When one reads the trash that is put up in a 
lot of magazines, it is refreshing to get hold of 
one like Home and Abroad. I love anything 
that lives up from a beetle to a man, and when 
I read your magazine it gets hold of me.” 


Write for a specimen copy of this English 
illustrated review: Home and Abroad, 
17-19, Rue Venture, Marseille (France) 
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MEAT 


“ ‘ 

Loisiere the temporarily fashionable belief that 
a large amount of meat in the diet is harmful, medi- 
cal science has discovered nothing which should 
cause the great majority to deprive themselves of the 
meat diet which they now enjoy.” 


This statement in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association by Dr. Clarence W. Lieb of New 
York, a distinguished investigator, was quoted by Mr. 
Louis F. Swift in his address to the shareholders of 
Swift & Company at the Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing, January 5 (Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book). 


It is an indication, as Mr. Swift pointed out, of the 
growing appreciation of the value of meat in the diet. 


Swift & Company has led in the packaging and 
branding of many meat products to insure the con- 
sumer highest quality. Premium Ham and Bacon, 
Brookfield Pork Sausage, and “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure 
Lard, for example, have long been famous. Recently 
fresh beef and lamb have been branded and wrapped. 

Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book also includes 
an interesting discussion of the essential value of 
meat in the diet. It will be sent free upon request. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 

















TAPPING A HEAT OF MOLTEN IRON TO BE ROLLED INTO PLATES AND SHEETS 








Stamping out rust-fire* 


EEN executives in every line of industry 
are fighting rust ... the unseen fire. For 


the damage rust-fire does is appalling. 
Every year it lays waste to plant equip- 
ment worth millions . . . runs up terrific repair bills. . . 
narrows the margin between production costs and profit. 


But every year this needless loss grows less. More 
and more Armco ingot iron is being specified wher- 
ever sheet metal and plates are used. 


Armco ingot iron is your best weapon in stamping 
out rust-fire. It is the purest iron made. . . practically 
free from the elements that hasten rust in other low- 
cost metals. Armco ingot iron outlasts steel and other 
irons by long years of service. 

Save replacement and upkeep expense by using 
Armco ingot iron in all equipment exposed to moisture 
or corrosives. ..roofing, siding, tanks, stacks, mine 
cars, boiler tubes, pipes, etc. Armco ingot iron even 
custs less to install because it is unusually ductile and 
easy to handle 








ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 








The Armco Triangle stamped on every sheet iden- 
tifies the genuine. Look for it when you build or 
repair! 
hed in Home owners and builders, too, are 
saving the cost and annoyance of 
the HOME frequent repairs. They are insisting 
on Armco ingot iron for gutters, downspouts, metal 
lath . . . and other metal parts about a house. When 
you build or repair, look forthe sheet metal shop that 
displays the Armco Sign. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Armco—Middletown’’ 


SOOOOEE EEE E TREE EERO OEE eee EEE Eee Hse eeeeeEeeeeee® seeeeseooer 


* RUST-FIRE! The only difference between rusting 
and burning is time—bvth are oxidation. You can feeland see the 
Sire produced by rapid burning. But when metal rusts, the process 
is too slow to see. Rust is the evidence of this fire. 


MADE BY THE WorLp’'s LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL ANALYSIS IRON AND STEEL SHEETS 




















STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 








To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue Districtin 
the year 1925 
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THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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aribbean, 
ruises ~ 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 





. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service #4 


* 


that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement— 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 





Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beaunful booklet “Carb- 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


10 to 24- Day Cruises to 


Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombi i British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio ne Port Limon Cartagena — Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 

Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colambia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 
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Heart Throbs Heart Songs “bia” 


840 Favorite , Over 400 Large Over 500 Over 400 Songs Check the books you want 
Selections Generous Pages Pages es pee with Heart Throbs, Vol. 1.... $2.00 
. Words and Music Heart Throbs, Vol. Il... . 
The Happy Habit 
Heart Songs 
Little Helps 
A’top o’ the World 
History Making 
The Poets’ Lincoln 
The Minor Chord 
The Guest of Honor 
Stick to the Finish 
Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President... 
National Magazine 
Vivid Spain 
To Bagdad and Back.... 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 
which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 


The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet The volume with a soul! 


overng hour The companion of the piano! CAUTION: Be sure to write 
Price $2.00 


, ° your name and street address 
Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 Price $3. 50 plainly. 
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HERBERT HOOVER AND HIS FAVORITE PET 























